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HONORARY OXFORD DEGREES CONFERRED 
ON NEW ENGLAND CLERGY IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Having lately been engaged in examining for a 

ial purpose the registers of the Convocation of 
the University of Oxford by the kindness of the 

Keeper of the Archives, I have beenistruck by the 

many instances in which honorary degrees were in 

the last century conferred, often at the instance of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, upon 
clergymen engaged in the colonies in New Eng- 
land. And as it appeared to me that the particulars 
mentioned in the Chancellor’s letters of recom- 
mendation and in the diplomas were both of 

and might to 
ve something of special interest for some of our 

Transatlantic brethren, I copied these documents, 

and now beg to send them to ‘N, & Q.’ in the hope 

that they may find in its pages the means of trans- 
mission across the water. 

On May 14, 1723, the degrees of D.D. and M.A. 
were conferred on Timothy Outler and Samuel 
Johnson respectively, and on July 19, 1729, that 
of M.A. on Daniel Dwight, in pursuance of the 
following letters from the Chancellor, which are 
entered in the Convocation Register B¢ 31. For 
the degree of D.D. conferred subsequently on Mr. 
Johnson see post, under 1744.— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—I have been 
moved on the behalfe of Mr. Timothy Cutler, late Rector 
of Yale College in New England, who was in September 


last removed from that post for refusing to continue out 
of the visible communion of an Episcopal Church, and is 
now upon sound principles a convert to the Church of 
a ep episcopally ordained, and appointed by the 
ty of [ sic) the propagation of the Gospell in foreign 
missionary to Boston in his native country, that 
ving had the eng <a of a College while he was 
in a state of schism, for an encouragement to his honest 
and laudable zeale and affection for the constitution of 
our Church, as a testimony of his uncommon learning, 
and to give the greater credit and countenance to his 
mission, he may have the honor of the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity conferred upon him, To this his request I 
give my consent, and am, 
Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 


St, James’s Place, 7 May, 1723, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—I have been 
moved on the bebalfe of Mr, Samuel Johnson, late pastor 
of an Independent congregation at Westhaven in New 
England, who has been deprived of his subsistance there 
for an avowed opposition to the schism that prevails in 
those parts and in which himself was educated, and, dis- 
covering a sense of the invalidity of his ministrations, is 
now upon a well grounded conviction a true and zealous 
member of the Church of England, has received Episcopal 
Orders, and is ——_ by the Society for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in foreign parts one of their mission- 
arys to his native country, whither he is about to return, 
that, out of a great to his steddiness to the Estab- 
lishment of our Ch and his abilities to defend it, as 
a recompense for his zeale and sufferings in so good a 
cause, and as a testimony that may render his influence 
—- and his mission more successfull, he may have the 

of the degree of Master of Arts conferred on him. 
To this his request I give my consent, and am, 
Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 


St. James’s Place, 7 May, 1723. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—I have been 
moved on the bebalfe of Daniel Dwight, Master of Arts 
in the College of Yale in the colony of Connecticut in 
New England, who having received Episcopal Orders, on 
which account he came to England, and being rt. 
in the service of the Society for the propagation of 
Gospel, is about to returne to America, but is desirous to 

with him some mark of honour from this Uni- 
versity. He therefore humbly prays that by the favour 
of the Convocation the degree of Master of Arts may be 
conferred on him by diploma, To this his request I give 
my consent, and am. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 
13 July, 1729, ARRAN, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—I have been 
moved on the behalfe of Addington Davenport, native 
of New England, who proceeded Master of Arts in 
Havard Coll, in New England, and having 
dained Deacon and Priest in the Church of England, and 
being appointed by the Society for propagating the 
Gospel their missionary in a part of New England where 
they believe he will do great service, and being amply 
recommended by the Episcopal clergy there, desires the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts may be conferred on 
him by diploma. To this his request I give my consent, 
andam, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 

Grosvenor Street, March 9, 1732/3. ARRAN, 


The degree was conferred on March 12. 
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The two following degrees were conferred on 
March 8, 1735/6 :— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—I have been 
moved on the behalf of Henry Caner, who has been em- 
pe nine as a missionary in New England by the 

iety established for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreigne Parts, which trust he bath all along discharged 
with the utmost diligence and abilitie, having by his un- 
wearied labours, joyned to the most prudent and discreet 
behaviour, gayned over many of the Dissenters in those 
to the discipline and doctrine of the Church of 
land, that for the encouragement of his honest and 
laudable zeal and affection for the Establishment of our 
Church, as a testimony of the regard the University Pays 
to his learning and abilities, and to give the greater credit 
and countenance to his mission, he may have the _ 
of Master of Arts conferred on him by diploma, without 
fees, To this I give my consent, and am, 
ice-Chancellor 


and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate Friend and Servt., 
Grosvenor Street, March 2, 1735/6. ’ 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentl —Il have been 
moved on the behalf of Jonathan Arnold, Rector of an 
Independent congregation at Newhaven, in New Eng- 
land, who hath been deprived of his subsistance in those 

for his avowed opposition to the schism that prevails 

re, and in which he bimself was educated, and, discover- 
ing some of the invalidities of his ministrations, and upon 
well grounded conviction, is a true and zealous minister 
of the Church of England, received Episcopal Orders, 
and is appointed by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Fore Parts one of their Missi to 
his native country, where he is about to return, That 
out of a great regard to his steadiness to the Establish- 
ment of our Church and his abilities to defend it, as a 
recompense for his zeal and sufferings in so good a cause, 
and as a testimony that may render his influence greater 
and his mission more successfull, he may have the honour 
of the degree of Master of Arts conferred on him by 
diploma, without fees. To this his request I give my 


Grosvenor Street, March 2, 1735/6, 


Degree conferred April 5, 1737:— 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,— Whereas the 
Rev. Mr, James Mac-Sparran, who hath resided with 
great credit and reputation as a miasi of the Church 
of England in the colony of Rhode Island for the s 
of sixteen years, and hath suffer’'d many hardships 
the Dissenters of that Island in the discharge of his 
function, and asserting the just rights of his Church, 
comes recommended to me as & person every way worthy 
the favour of the University, and being persuaded that 
the interest of the Church of England may be greatly ad- 
vanced in those parts by strengthning his endeavours 
with all proper marks of our esteem, I therefore recom- 
mend him to the University as a person deserving their 
regard, and do desire that the d of Doctor in 
Divinity may be conferred upon him by diploma. I am, 
Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate Friend and Servt., 
ABRAN, 


Grosvenor Street, April 2, 1737. : 


In the diploma, which follows, Mr. Mac-S: 
is described as being already M.A., bat of what 
university is not 


Degree conferred December 5, 1738 :— 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—It having been 
represented to me that John Checkley, a native of New 
England, hath ray: the best of his life in promoting 
the interest of Church of England within bis Majes- 
ties Plantations in America, and that he was cruelly 
prosecuted by the Independents there for publishing a 
tract concerning Episcopacy, to the great prejudice of 
fortunes ; moreover, that having been ordain’d Deacon 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph, and Priest by the Bishop of 
St. David’s, both by letters dimissory from the Bishop of 
London, he is returning to his own eg! to execute 
the duty of a missionary in Providence Plantation, to 
which he hath been appointed by the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; being willing to 
countenance his laudable endeavours for the service of 
Church I do may have 

degree of Master of Arts confer’d on y diploma, 
without fees, and am, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate Friend and Servant, 
ARRAK, 

Bagshot, Nov, 24, 1738, 

In the diploma Mr. is described as 
being a native of Boston. It appears from Alli- 
bone’s ‘Dictionary’ that he wrote several theological 
treatises (of which the titles are not given), and 
that he died in 1753. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—I have been 
moved on the behalf of the Rev. Mr. Samuel John- 
son, who — a ‘os sense of the invalidity — 
ministrations in an lependent congregation in New 
England, where he had been educated, becoming a 
true and zealous member of the Church of England, 
having taken episcopal orders here, and been remanded 
into his own country, as a missionary, by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, having 
also then received the honour of the degree of Master of 
Arts here, for the course of above twenty years since 
hath so led the way h the opposition of a College 
of Non-Conformists in ighbourhood as to have 
been an especial instrument of bs ing the Church of 
England into the flourishing state in which it now is in 
New England ; that, in to his uncommon success 
and particular merit, by which he hath much engaged 
the attention of the Society above-mentioned, and as the 
honour conferred upon him in this place at the opening 
of his mission is found to have had great influence on it, 
and also as an incitement to others to distinguish them- 
selves as he hath done, a second favour may be thought 
a fit reward for his having so well deserved the first, and 
that a of Doctor in Divinity may be conferred on 
him by diploma, To this request (&c., v* supra), 

BRAN. 


Feb. 11, 1743, 


The degree was consequently conferred on Feb. 13, 
1743/4, the diploma testifying that Johnson for 
twenty-five years 

“in oppido Stratford de provincia Connecticutensi en- 
thusiasticis dogmatibus strenue et feliciter conflictatus, 
regiminis episcopalis vindex acerrimus, deniandatam 
curam prudenter adeo et benevole, ita et potenter, 
administraverit, ut, incredibili ecclesis incremento, 
A sui expectationem sustinuerit plane et super- 
a 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—Whereas the 
rev. William Dawson, Master of Arts and sometime 
Fellow of Queen’s College in our University, having been 


| 


2834 


consent, and am, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate Friend and Servt., 
ARRAN, 
| 


FR a8 


ss 
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regularly admitted to that degree 
was soon after inted Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Tutor to the College of Williamsburgh in Virginia, 
where, having constantly resided in that yy be 
the year 1729, he was chosen President of that College 
about —#, ago, and has since been appointed 
Commissary of Virginia, and member of the Council or 
higher House of Assemblies in that colony; which 
several offices requiring his constant attendance at so 
very great a distance from hence, will not allow him 
to perform the statutable exercises and to proceed in 
the usual method to the degree of Doctor in Divinity ; 
and whereas I am inform’d the University has recei 
ample testimonials of his sound principles in religion 
exem in life, from the 
Honourable William Gooc met, the very 
worthy Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, strongly re- 
commending him as deserving of such s mark of our 
esteem; I do, therefore, give my consent that the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity be conferr’d on him by 
diploma, upon payment of the fees for the said degree ; 


am, 
Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentiemen, 
your affectionate friend and servant, 


Grosvenor Street, Jan. 31, 1746. 
The diploma was granted on Feb. 16, 1746/7. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—Whereas the 
reverend Mr. Ebenezer Miller, who was created Master 
of Arts by diploma in the year 1726, and hath ever 
since that time resided with I ~~ credit and reputa- 
tion in New England, and hath been much discounten- 
anced in the discharge of his function by the multitude 
of Scotch Doctors among the Dissenters there, is repre- 
sented to me as a person every way worthy the further 
favour of the University ; and whereas I am 
that the interest of Church of Eng may be 
greatly advanced in those parts by strengthening his 
re endeavours with all proper marks of our esteem ; 

therefore recommend him to you as a person well 
deserving regard, and desire that the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity may be conferr’d on him by diploma. 

I am, Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
your affectionate friend and servant, 


ARRAN. 

Grosvenor Street, Nov. 27, 1747. 

The di was granted on Dec. 8, 1747. It re- 

amusing mention of the “ Scotch Doctors,” 
saying that Miller had been “Scoticis inter Dis- 
sentientes Doctoribus circundatus.” 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,—I have been 
moved on the behalf of Griffith Hughes, of St, John’s 
College, who is eighteen years’ standing, but, having 
been employ’d in the service of the Church of England 
beyond the sea, could not proceed to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts before Lent Term last, wherein he 
determined. It appears by a certificate under the hand 
of the Secretary of the iety for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts that he was appointed mis- 
sionary to Pensilvania in the year 1732, where he per- 
formed his duty in that station with diligence and 
success. He has been since ore to the rectory of 
St. Lucius in Barbados, and is at present a worthy 
member of the aforesaid Society, and one of their 
attorneys for the management of their estates and of 
Codrington College. Being now desirous to proceed to 
the degree of Master of Arts, he em 5 that in 
consideration of his long standing, and his we) 
been engaged in an employment so laborious in 


in Easter term, 1728, | and 


so serviceable to the Church [this word underscored, 
and “ Publick” written above], he may by the favour of the 
Convocation be permitted to be a candidate for the 


degree of Master of Arts this present term, To this his 
request I give my consent, — 


Grosvenor Street, June 24, 1748. 
The grace granted accordingly June 28, 
W. D. Macray. 
(To be continued.) 


JOHN LILBURNE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
(Continued from p. 343.) 

A New Bull ay match playd at the Town 
Bull of Ely by twelve ls. [ ion, August 7] 
1649. B.M.—The Ely is Oliver Cromwell. The 
“ mungrills”’ are Lilburne and his friends, 

1649. “EM. P.,S.K J 


= of Lieutenant Col. John Lilburn, 


the 
Guild Hall of London the 24. 25, 26. of Octob, 1649...... 
Published by Theodorus Varax...... Printed by Hen. Hils 
in St. Thomas's Southwark. [Dated at the end] No- 
vember 1649. B.M., G.L., P., 8.K.—There are two 
editions of this trial of the year 1649, which may be dis- 
tinguished by the name on the title being in one case 
Varax, and in the ot Verax. It was rinted in 
what was called a second edition in octavo in 1710 by 
“ H, Hills, in Black-fryars.” Was this man the son or 
grandson of the publisher of the 1649 editions? Hills 
seems to have been an admirer of Lilburne. At the end 
of his reprint appears the following advertisement :— 
“There being several Pamphlets, written by Lieutenant 
Colonel John Lilburne, besides this Tryal, Therefore all 
Gentlemen that have yf of his Works by ’em, if they 
please to communicate them to the Printer, he having 
several by him already, they shall be justly and faithfully 
Printed and Published, the Favour most thankfully 
acknowledg’d by H. H.” I am not aware that Hills re- 
printed any of Lilburne’s books except the trial. 


Truths Victory over being the Tryall of that 
worthy asserter of his country freedoms John Lilburne. 
[London, Nov. 16] 1649. B.M. 


The second part of the triall of Lieut Col John Lil- 
burn......London printed 1649. 1650, B.M., 8.K. 

Certaine observations upon the tryall of Lieut. Col. 
[No title-page, Date at end] 1 Decemb, 

The Engagement Vindicated and Explained, or the 
Reasons upon which Lieut. Col. John Lilkurne Tooke the 
Engagement...... m Printed by John Clowes...... 
at the end] December 1649. B.M., Bodl., 


To the Supreme Authority, the People assembled in 
Parliament, The humble Petition of Lieutenant Colonel 
John Lilburne ; praying that the sum remaining due to 
him,,..,.may iy be to bo pall ont of 


| | ARRAN, 
LRRAN. 
and 
in the 
ing Power, sit- 
ting at Westminster. Being an epistle writ by him Sep, 
30. 1649......London 1649, B.M., G.L., 8.K. 
Lilburne, John, The Innocent mans first proffer. 
London 1649. B.M.—Single sheet, folio. 
Lilburne, John. The Innocent mans second proffer. 
London October 1649,—Single sheet, folio. 
13, 
for 
en- 
tus, 
| 
ter, 
ito, 
the 
ime 
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the estate of the late Lord Keeper . March, 
1649. B.M.; Soc,Ant.—Folio broadside, petition 
was read April 2, 1650. There was found due to him 


1,583¢. 18s. 4d. 16, Act passed settling this sum 
upon him, to be out of the Dean and Chapter lands, 
a 30. See‘ ournals,’ vol. vi. pp. 391, 441, 


A Letter of Due Censure and redargution to Lieut. 
oa Jobn Lilburne touching his Triall......in Octob. last 
1649. London Printed by Fr. Neile 1650. [Signed at 
the end H. P.) B. M., Bodl., G.L., P. 

Two petitions presented to the ‘supreme authority of 
the nation from Lincolnshire against the old court 
Levellers or Property destroyers. London 1650. Bod. 

Act for satisfying Lt, Col, John Lilburne. [1658.] 
—Single sheet, folio. 
of law and fact...,..by J. Jones, 1650, 

o. BM, 
To every individual member of......the parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England, but more especially to 
iting ont pertoular for teak 
the new impost of e ly for that 
of sope......by John Lilburne. London, November 
1650, B.M.—Single sheet, folio. 

Petition for reparing certain done unto them 

by is, David Brown and his family | by John Lilburne, 


A Declaration of Lieutenant Colonel John Lilburn. 
1651. B.M., P. 


A Letter of Lieutenant Colonel John Lilburns written 
to Mr Price of Coleman-Street, London......the 31 of 
March 1651 about the harsh and a ing that 
his Unckle Mr George Lilburn...... 
of Sir Arthur Haslerig. [No title-page. 3 B.M., G.L. 

A just reproof to Haberdashers-Hall, or an epistle 
writ by Lieut. Colonel John me July 30, 1651. PENo 
ovens masher of te 8 authority 

‘0 every indivi member of the Supream 

of Parliament......by John Lilburne, —* Nov., 
1651.] B.M —An answer to W. Huntin 

The case of the tenants of the mannor of Epworth...... 
by John Lilburne, [No title, Dated at the end] Novem- 
ber 18, 1651, B.M., 8.K.—This tract relates to the con- 
troversy regarding the drainage and enclosure of Hatfield 
Chace and the Isle of Axholme. See Stonehouse’s ‘ Hist. 
of the Isle of Axholme’ and Tomlinson’s ‘ Level of Hat- 
field Chace,’ passim. 

To the Supreme Authority, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of — The humble Petition of 


January 20. 1 Soc. Single sheet, folio. 

An Act for tbe execution of a Judgment 
Parliament against Lieutenant Col, John 
Jan, 18, 1651, 8.K. 

The dissombling — aus or vindication of Lieu. Col, 
John Lilburn...... 

By Samuel Not place. 

A remonstrance of Lieut, Col. John Lilburn concerning 
the lawes, liberties, privileges, Birthrights, F 
inheritances of the Freeborn people of England ..... 
London...... 1652, B.M., 8.K. 

The Remonstrance and Declaration of Lieut. Col. John 
Lilburn ‘Wealth of the Crown and Government of the 
Common-Wealth o in a letter to the 
London, Printed for George Horton 


or the Lord General Cromwel and the 


7. y the said Act 


bankes of the renowned River Rhine & 
ress induces me to think that nis has been 

bor A or abroad. Vianen is a town in the Netherlands in 
the province of South Holland. 

L. Col. John Lilburns apologetical narration rela’ 
to his illegal and unjust sentence......{Dutch and English, 
Amsterdam, April, 1652. B.M. 

Missive van L. Col, John Lilburne aen sijn......huis 
vrowe M™ Elizabeth Lilburne vere Jarende de waere 


redenen endegronden die hem — hebben... 
aen de Nederlander te maken..... .Amsterdam 


Lieut, Colonel J. Lilburn Tryed and Cast: or His Case 
and Craft discovered...... Published by Avthority. London 
in Aldergate-Street 1 B.M,, 


Lilburne Gent. Prisoner at the 
Barre to a Bill of Indictment preferred against him 
unded upon a pretended act, intituled, An Act for the 
xecution of a Judgement given in Parliament against 
Lieutenant y-~? John Lilburn, which Judgement is 
1651, Richard Moon...... 
1658, M., G.L., P 
A Letter to Lieutenant Collonel John Lilburn 


Hien ont decking van de rechte grondt-oorsseck der 
0 -geledene gelt-straffe misse-ment en 
strenge proceduren tegens Lieut. Col. John 
Lilburve [No place.}] 1653. Bodl. 

John Lilburn against such as 


just 

“him with tarbuleney of Spirit. London, 1683. 
protection to his excel- 
lency =. Lord General Cromwell, being the humble 
of Lieutenant Colonell John Lilburn. London 
1653. B.M., Bodl.—8in sheet, folio. The Bodl. copy 

dated “4. June,” ; one of the B.M. copies “ 15. June.” 
Severall informations and examinations taken concern- 
ing Lieutenant Colonell John Lilburn, concerning his 
oe | to the party of Charles Stuart, and his inten- 


tions of coming over into England out of ee 
Par’ Printed by H Hills......1653. B.M., Bodl., G.L,, 


Malice detected in Printing certain Informations and 
Examinations concerning Lieut, Col. John Lilburn, the 
morning of his Trial; and which were not at all brought 
into his Indictment, Printed at London 1653. B.M., G. 

P., 8.K., Soc. Ant. 

"A little friendly touch to L. 2 ve An 

additional remonstrance..,...1653. 


Orrom Smoxinc.—It was the Manila trade 
that introduced tobacco to China, where it is now 

wn in every province. It was the Java trade 
that introduced opium to China. It entered China 
through Formosa. Opium smoking existed in Java 
before it was known in China. It was the Moham- 
medans of Persia, India, and Java that spread 
everywhere the love of narcotics. When the pipe 
was introduced, the Mohammedans soon began to 
mix opium and hemp, as well as arsenic, with 
tobacco, to and vary the narcotic 


the | effect. "If any one will read what Kaempfer and 


wa 


— Prisoner in the Tower, London Printed by Henry Hills 

Epwarp Pxacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
(To be continued.) 

mor 
Written by L, Colonel John Lilbvrne May 1652. from bu 
Lodging in the pleasant city of Refuge, seated upon : 
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Bontius (a.p. 1629 to 1641, fee in Java) 
have written on opium in the , as well as the 
former on tobacco, he will not doubt that the 
tobacco smoking of the native Americans was the 
source of the tobacco smoking, and subsequently 
the opium smoking, of Asiatic races. The first 
edict of a Chinese emperor against the habit of 

ium smoking was about 1730. Before and 
that time there were edicts against tobacco smok- 
ing. In all cases such edicts were ineffectual, and 


became after a time waste paper. J. Epxrns, 
Peking. 


Cates=Farrarct Servant.—In M. Edmond 
de Goncourt’s disgusting novel ‘La Faustin’ ap- 
pears the following passage :— 

“Le Marquis de Fontebise était un vieux gentilhomme, 
ruiné par les femmes de théAtre, et auquel il ne restait 

ue le petit hétel acheté avec une intention galante, dans 

3 derniéres années de sa splendeur, et une rente si 
mince qu'elle le condamnait 4 a la gargote, et le 
réduisait au service d’un Caleb, v bien se contenter 
des gages d’une bonne,”’—P, 188. 

The reference is, of course, to Caleb Balderstone ; 
but this generic use of the name Caleb seems new, 
and worth chronicling. Urpay. 


Lapy Desoran Moopy.—Lady Moody, the 
widow of Sir Henry Moody, of Garesden, Wilt- 
shire, being a Nonconformist, emigrated to the 
Massachusetts Bay colony, in New England, with 
her son Sir Henry, in 1636, and had her residence 
in Salem and its vicinity for several years. She 
a lot there, and was also granted by the 
meral Court in 1640 four hundred acres of land, 
and is said to have bought a beautiful farm, situated 
between the ocean cliffs and a river in its rear, 
well stocked with cattle, and put under cultivation 
by herself. She had sold her estate in England 
before leaving. In her New England home she 
enj all the comforts which the new settlement 
in the wilderness could supply, and more than 
common advantages and respect ; but in 1643 she 
removed her residence to the New Netherlands, 
then under the rule of Governor Petrus Stuyvesant, 
and established herself on Long Island, at a place 
a little south-westward from New Amste » 
named by Governor Kieft, his predecessor, after a 
town on the river Maas, in Holland, s’ Gravensande, 
which is now called Gravesend. It is charmingly 
situated on the Narrows, and near the famous 
bathing resort of New Yorkers known as Coney 
Island. The cause d’étre of this change is given 
by one of the early Puritan historians in the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

“ Lady Moody, a wise and anciently religious woman, 
being taken with the error of denying baptism to infants, 
was dealt withal by the elders and others, and ad- 
monished by the church whereof she was a member, but 

isting still, and to avoid trouble, removed to the 
h, against the advice of all her friends,” 


Arrived at her new abode, under the New Am- 


sterdam Government, it granted this titled English- 
woman and her son, Sir Henry, “‘ power to erect a 
town and fortification, and to have and enjoye the 
free libertie of conscience after the costome and 
manner of Holland,” &c. These privileges were 
utilized by her, for the Indians soon after attacked 
her house, and the people at s’ Gravensande were 


after | complained of by the ecclesiastical authorities of 


New Nethe as being Mennonites in senti- 
ment and practice. It is recorded also that Governor 
Stuyvesant and wife once visited Lady Moody at 
Gravesend, with whom she was very much pleased, 
and that she kept up a friendly correspondence 
with the Winthrops in New England. 

Lady Deborah had died in 1659, about which 
time her son, having sold his property on Long 
Island, removed to Virginia, and in 1660 was an 
ambassador from that colony to New Netherlands, 
In 1661 Solomon la Chair, “Not Pub.” in New 
Amsterdam, records the decease of Sir Henry 
“ Moodi” at the house of “one Col. Mouritson,” in 
Virginia, and a list of written and printed books 
with Litschoe, “innkeeper of the city,” in pledge 
for a debt, &. One of them was a Ms. volume 
in folio, “‘ containing private matters of the King.” 
Another was a Latin Bible in folio. Several other 
books were Latin and Italian, and one was a quarto 
printed in 1605, entitled “Bartan’s Six Days’ Work 
of the Lord, translated into English by Jos. Syl- 
Jee ol The last named is = only one of the lot 
of which anything is now known, it having been 
deposited in the New York Historical Society 
Library in this city. 

Sir Henry Moody, of Garesden, was created a 
baronet by James I. in 1622. His wife was née 
Dunch, an ancient Berkshire name. Her father’s 
brother was an M.P., as also his son Sir William, 
who was an uncle, by marriage, to Cromwell. 

The name of Lady Deborah Moody bas been on 
our old colonial annals for more than two centuries, 
but without special biographical notice until 1880, 
when an able discourse on her record and character 
was delivered before the New York Historical 
Society by James W. Gerard, Esq., which was 
subsequently published in pamphlet form. 

W. Hatt. 

New York. 


EpiraPHs WITHIN THE Communion Ralts oF 
Bramrigitp Cuvurcu, 
The body of M™ Bridget Nelson— 
Born in this parish June 26% a.p. 1692 
Was buried here September 19t» 1731 
Tho—never married 
She freely underwent the care of a Wife and Mother 
and often the fatague of a true Friend For any of her ac- 
quaintance—In sickness or destress She was a devout 
member of the Establisht Church—Charitable, Prudent, 
Chaste, Active and remarkably temperate—Yet often 
afflicted with great sickness and for above 3 years before 
her death with a dro; of which She died after 
tapped five times—and for the last fortnight of het 


| | 
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suffering torments intolerable—Had she not been sup- 
— by this solid rock (discoverable indeed by the twy- 
ight of reason. But by the rising of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness rendered more conspecous and beautiful) of nescesity 
there must be a future state or a personal compensation 
of endless rewards of the just and utter woes for the 
wicked in proportion—To the universal success of ex- 
hubant wealth and criminal pleasures—which the 
favourite sons of Fortune enjoyed and to the dis- 
couraging wants, pains, sickness and various distresses 
which the patient children of Virtue endure in their 
respective stations of probation on earth—If simple pros- 
perity or adversity here sball surely meet with so exact 
a Counterbalance there—Much more shall piety bene- 
volence and rigid virtue on the one hand Sacrilege, 
Tyranny, and unlimited treachery on the other. 
Reader—Cast up—There trembling weigh thyself. 
Between the Remains of her Brother Edward 
And of her husband Arthur 
Here lies the Body of Bridget Applewhait* 
Once Bridget Nelson 
After the fatigues of a married life 
Born by her with incredible patience 
For four Years and three Quarters bating three weeks 
And after the Enjoyment of the Glorious Freedom 
Of an easy and Unblemisht Widowhood 
For four years and upwards 
She Resolved to run the Risk of a Becond Marriage Bed 
But Death forbad the Banns 
And having with an Apoplectick Dart 
(The same Instrument with which he had formerly 
Despatcht her Mother) 
Toucht the most Vital part of her Brain ; 
She must have fallen Directly to the Ground, 
(As one Thunder Strook) 
If she had not been Catcht and Supported 
By her Intended Husband 
Of which Invisible Bruise 
After a struggle of about Sixty Hours 
With that Grand Enemy to Life 
(But the Certain ey Friend to Helpless 


Id Age) 
In Terrible Convulsions, Plaintive Groans, or 
Stupefying Sleep 
Without Recovery of her 8 b, or Senses 
She Dyed, on the 12% day of Sept. in y* Year 
of our Lord 1731 and of ber own age 44. 
Behold I come as a Thief.—Rev. 16" ch. 15 v. 
But Oh! Thou source of Pious Cares 
Strict Judge without Regard 
Grant tho’ we Go hence unawares; 
We go not unprepared. Amen. 
These epitaphs were copied about twenty years 
ago by a friend. Anything relating to the Neleon 
family is interesting. W. J. Lorris, 


Baraam’s Ass Soxpay.—In two districts at 
least in Gloucestershire it was the custom fifty 
years ago for the people of the neighbouring 

i to throng to Randwich Church, near 

troud, and to Hawkesbury Church, near Chip- 
ping Godbury, on the pros | Sunday after Easter, 
when the story of Balaam was read in the lesson 


accounts might throw some light on the origin of 
it. A. W. Haus, 
Editor of Northern Notes and Queries, 


Pertop ror Hotpixe an Inquest.—The fol- 
lowing may deserve a note, as illustrating the close 
observance of the law as to how long after an 
injury a person’s death from the same shall be 
as the due subject of an inquest. W. S. 
Norman, a dairyman, was injured on April 3, 
1887, in a collision between a tramcar and his 
own cart, a wheel of which had caught in the 
tram-lines. Mr. Norman died on April 2, 1888, 
a year all but a day after the injury. An inquest 
was, therefore, held, the legal period having had 
two days still before expiring. 


Morro ror A Lrsrary.—The following motto, 
which I cut out of the City Press, strikes me as so 
happy and so classical that I venture to — it 
may be made immortal by the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
ikea applicable to a public and a private 
i 


“ A motto for the room of a popular 
library is: ‘ Tolle, aperi, recita, ne claude, repone!' 
which, freely means, ‘Take me down, open 


translated, 
me, read me, don’t injure me, shut me up, but put me 


back,’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Retic or WitcncraFt.— 

“The other day, while some men were removing the 
foundation and débris of the old house lately ied 
by Mr. J. Fenwick [at North Frodingham, East Yorks, }, 
a small stone bottle was found, sealed up with black pite 
or wax, and when it was broken it was found to be filled 
with pins and needles and half horse-shoe nails, and some 
wickin tree, a/ias mountain ash. No doubt those who 
lived in the days when this bottle was interred have long 
since passed away to the land where witchcraft is for 
ever unknown,” —Hull Daily Mail, Feb, 25, 1887. 


L. L. K. 


Motikre as an Actor.—At p. 455 in ‘Le 
Secretaire Inconnu,’ by Pielat, there is the opinion 
of a contemporary regarding the talent of Molidre 
asanactor. He says :— 

“Comme dont il n’y eut jamais homme qui sgeut mieux 
contre faire les actions d’autruy, ny mieux louér les 
vertus et mieux censurer les vices de toute sorte de 
gens, il est juste = ceux qui vivent au mesme siecle; 
et qui sont capables de juger de son adresse et de son 
sgavoir reconnoissent combien ils luy sont obligez tant 
amd rt divertissement que pour le profit qu’ils en re- 

vent,” 


N. James. 


Motion or tHE Sux.—We sometimes come 
upon strange facts and fictions in very unlikely 
ok John Dobson, B.D., “ Fellow of St. Mary 
dalen Colledge in Oxford,” in a sermon he 


the Lady Mary Farmer, relict of Sir 
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William Farmer, Baronet,” informs us that the 
sun “by his own proper motion......goes near 
three score miles every day ” (p. 30). a 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Smon Fraser, Lorpv Lovat.—In the intro- 
ductory notice to the ‘ Life’ of this Scots worthy 
(who every one knows was beheaded for his part 
in the last Jacobite rebellion), Dr. Hill Burton, 
his biographer, states (p. x) that when the work 
had made considerable progress—in fact, when 
most of it was in type—a curious MS. was lent to 
him by a Mr. Richard Gordon, entitled “The full 
and Impartiall Account of the whole transactions 
of the present Simon Lord Lovat......written by 
- r James Fraser.” Hill Burton further says, 
“The MS. is written in a round schoolboy hand, 
and from the blunders made in the names is evi- 
dently a copy.” Still he considered it “ beyond 
any doubt a transcript of a genuine narrative,” 
and on its authority altered much of the ‘ Life’ 
that had been already in print. The writer, Major 
Fraser of Castleleathers, was a well-known cha- 
racter in the North, it appears. I shall be 
grateful to any reader who will be so kind as to 
tell me (1) where this MS. is that Dr. Hill Burton 
made use of, or (2) anything regarding the original 
MS. of Major Fraser from which the transcript 
was made, Anything on the subject, sent to me 
direct or to ‘ N. & Q.,’ will be very acceptable. 

Avex. Frravusson, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 


Towers or InveRteITHEN.—I shall be obliged 
to any of your Scotch readers if they can put me 
in the way of obtaining information anent the 
family of Touris, or Towers, of Inverleithen, repre- 
sented at the time of Flodden by a George Touris, 
head of the provisional council for Edinburgh in 
the absence of the authorities at that battle. I 
have read all that Grant says about them in his 
‘Old and New Edinburgh,’ in which he refers to 
8 work by Sir John Scott of Scottstarnet (not the 
staggering state), where he says the Towers family 
are frequently mentioned. I can obtain no infor- 


Vanpyxe’s Corrin-pLats.—When West was 
in St. Paul’s, 1820, it was reported that 
Vandyke’s coffin-plate had been dug up. Can an 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to this report? It 
is not impossible, of course, because the earth was 
80 disturbed by Wren ; but it is most improbable. 
Vandyke was buried » from Blackfriars, near John 


of Gaunt’s tomb, at the north side of the choir of 
old St. Paul’s. All the artists are now laid on the 
south side of the new cathedral. What with fires, 
earthquakes, revolutions, and street improve- 
ments (!), there seems as little chance of peace in 
the grave as of peace in life now. 
C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Ceraco: Ceramic: Cerpervs.—Some modern 
dictionaries have cerago in the sense of “ bee- 
bread.” Can any one furnish quotations for it, or 
say where it is used? I shall be glad of quotations 
for ceramic (from any source) before 1850. Also 
early examples of give ‘‘a sop to Cerberus.” 
Answer direct (in first instance, at least). 


J, A. H, Murray. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Arms WantTEeD.— 


“Cette arme porte Ia devise inserée dans la croix de 
St. André, Elle est en or en haut et en bas, avec les 
cétés d’hermine sur t, Elle est chargée de trois 
lions : le 1* et le 3™* ces lions sont rouges, et le 2° 


est bleu, 
Epwarp 
Sr. Matay.—When and where did this saint 
live? Epwarp Matay, 


Barrp Famity.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information ing the descendants of 


very | Thomas Baird, born February 8, 1759. Mother's 


maiden name, Mary Carkeet, of East Looe, in 
Cornwall, she surviving his birth only a fortnight. 
Being a matter of personal interest only, I be 
glad to receive any information by post. 
Rita Fox. 
Beaconsfield House, Manor Park, Essex. 


Sicm1an Soiprers 1n Canrersury.—Between 
February 16 and April 18, 1808, nine Sicilians 
were buried in the parish of St. Alphage, Canter- 
bury. The first was “Vivd Leo (a Sicilian), age 
unknown”; the second, “ Rettens (a Sicilian), age 
unknown.” The others are described as Sicilian 
— “unknown,” or “name and age unknown.” 

ere they prisoners of war? 

J. M. Cowpzr. 


Canterbury. 


Epwarp THe Conressor’s CuarTer.—Can any 
reader interpret the annexed words, given in the 
above charter ?—Curlenhatch, Scelden (boundary), 
Butterwyelle, Thurold’s (Harold’s 7) (boundary), 
Tippedene, Theldens (boundary), ffashatch, 
Mannesland, Wolfpit and leap. Also later 
words—Pottershelle or Pottershill, Carbuncle Hill, 
Cheker, Catebriggesdown-hill, Clowesbruggestrete, 
Trykkesyslane or Cricketteslane, and Cimitermnt 
(cemetery ?). Ido not find any interpretation of 
these names in the newly published volume on 
* Domesday Studies,’ W. 

Waltham Abbey. 
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Macaroni Civus.—Where can I find references 
to and accounts of this club? I am aware of the 
references in Jesse’s ‘George Selwyn and his Con- 
temporaries,’ Geo, 

Wimbledon. 


Bisuors or Sr. Asarn.—Is anything known of 
the place of burial of William, consecrated Bishop 
of St. Asaph in May, 1186, and who ap to 
have held the see for two years, Reyner, his suc- 
cessor being consecrated on August 10, 1188? 

W. Lovett. 


Exscravine: Lions arrackinc AraBs.— 
Can any of your numerous contributors give any 
information of the existence of an old engraving of 
which the following would be a description? In 
centre an Arab on a dappled grey horse rearing, a 
lion sprung on the back of the Arab, whose figure 
is half turned round, one of the lion’s fore-paws 
on his head, his mouth grasping the helio, 
and the other paw griping his chest, and one 
hind paw on buttocks of horse ; to the left two 
Roman soldiers, one with sword the other with 
spear, striking at lion, below them a lioness with 
a cub in her mouth and another cub climbing up 
her fore leg, a dead leopard below; on right an 
Arab on horse with back to the on-looker, turning 
back with spear or javelin in hand; and below a 
dead man and lion, and supposed pilgrims on ex- 
treme right. This query is suggested by my having 
seen an old water-colour drawing, of which the 
above is an accurate description, with the addition 
that all the figures are represented with their 
weapons in their left hands, and it occurred to me 
that the drawing must have been made for the pur- 
pose of producing an engraving. If an engravin 
exists, whole of the above description veal 
have to be reversed from left to right, and then the 
weapons would appear in the right hands. 

F. G, Harris. 


Waar 1s a Sreertz?—I am led to ask this 
question from finding in the ‘ Letters of Radcliffe 
and James, 1755-1783,’ printed for the Oxford 
Historical Society, 1888, the following remark and 
editoral correction. One of the correspondents, 
writing from Queen’s, May 2, 1779, says (p. 70): 
“The loneliness of my rooms darkned by the 
eo of an huge church steeple, struck 
such a damp upon my spirits as neither Greek nor 
Latin, nor all the humours of Sir John Falstaff 
could remove.” This use of “steeple” provokes 
the comment of a watchful editor: “The tower, 
not the steeple, of the church of St, Peter’s in the 
East.” It seems to me that John James, Jun., 
the writer of the letter, erred neither against the 
custom of his own day nor the permissive usage 
of the present. A learned author, contem 


Parish of Halifax in Yorkshire’ (1775), that “‘ The 
tower, or steeple, belonging to the church [of St. 
John Baptist] is well proportioned, and is said to 
be thirty-nine yards from the ground to the top of 
the pinacles” (p. 359). He gives a south-east 
** prospect ” of the building, which shows a sim 
tower surmounted by nothing in the nature of a 
spire. As I write the beginning of a local rhyme 
recurs to me— 
Darl *s a bonn: 
With 

i. ¢, with a spire upon the tower. The modern 
meaning of steeple is ra correctly set forth in 
Annandale’s edition of ‘ The Imperial Dictionary.’ 
It is defined as being ‘‘ A lofty erection attached to 
a church, town-house, or other public edifice, and 
generally intended to contain its bells. ~~ P is 
a general term applied to every appendage of this 
description, whether in the form of a tower, or a 
spire, or, as is usual, a tower surmounted by a 
spire.” Sr. Swirary. 


Arypr’s Accouyt or OrKNEY AND SHETLAND. 
—Oan any one give me the correct title of this 
book, written by the poet Arndt, the well-known 
author of the German national song, “ Was is das 
Deutschen Vaterland”? It is quoted in one place 
as ‘ Die Inseln von Schottland.’ AL 


Dattas.—In Mclan’s ‘ Clans of the 
Scottish Highlands,’ it is stated that one of the 
chiefs of the family of Shaw (Na Sia’ich) was 
“ Alasdair, surnamed Ciar, from his grey com- 

lexion......By his wife, who was a niece of the 
eIntosh, he left a successor, John, who was father 
of Allan, whose son John left Allan in possession 
of the honour and estates. This chief was forfeited 
for the slaughter of his stepfather, Dallas of Cantray, 
and the lands were purchased by the Laird of Grant 
about 1595.” Is it known who was the widow of 
John Shaw, subsequently married to Dallas of 
Cantray; and is there any more circumstantial 
account of the “slaughter” to be found? It does 

not appear in Pitcairn’s ‘ Criminal Trials.’ 

ALEXANDER CALDER. 
39 and 40, North Street, Exeter, 


Fretpine’s ‘ Voracz To Lissow.’— What is 
the authority for the well-known story of reg y * 
dispute with, and victory over, the captain of 
vessel in which he le his vo to Lisbon? 
In my copy of what I take to be the first edition 
of The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, by the 
late Henry Fielding, Esq.’ (London, Printed for 
A. Millar, in the Strand, mpcctv.), I find no trace 
of it. F. W. D. 


Fizvur pe Lis, on pe Lys. (See ™ 
S. iv. 353.)}—Which is the right form? Even 
‘N. & Q. is, I notice, not consistent on this point. 


with James, the Rev. John Watson, M.A., SA, 
records in his ‘History and Antiquities of the 


Of. Pp. 165, 353, Perrin ax. 
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Scors Guarps.—In a recent review of a work 
on ‘ Regimentai Records,’ I observe that the writer 
asserts that this gallant corps lost its records, 
during a fire in the “orderly room,” before 
the conflagration in the Tower in 1841. I should 
be glad if any of your correspondents would, if 
able, state in what year, and where these records 
were burnt, if not in the “ orderly room” in the 
Tower in 1841, Inquirer. 


Drunxarn’s Croak.—Some years ago, in turn- 
ing over an odd volume of an old magazine—the 
European Magazine, or some similar publication of 
its date—I saw a plate representing a punishment 
closely resembling what is known as the Newcastle 
drunkard’s cloak. The plate was an illustration 
of an account of a similar punishment on the 
Continent, I believe in Denmark. Can any one 
give me a reference to the magazine in which the 
plate I refer to may be found? J. R. Bortz. 


Escrow.—What is the meaning of this word, 
which I have been endeavouring in vain to ascer- 
tain ? It occurs in a report of the case of Magrath v. 
Reichel, which recently came before the public in con- 
nexion with the benefice of Sparsholt with Kingston 
Lisle. The defendant asserted that he had executed 
an escrow, making his resignation null and void 
thereby. The place and neighbourhood are men- 
tioned in ‘ Kenilworth,’ and in the ‘ Scouring of the 
White Horse,’ by Thomas Hughes. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Source or Disticu.—The fo are the 
two first of several lines quoted by one of the 
greatest of England’s orators some thirty years 
wm This is the morn of victory 

When the great Conqueror came to die. 
Sosa has been pote in vain for the source of 
ese lines in the ordinary collections, hand- 
books, and hymnals. Oan any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ assist ? H. R. 


“To xxock spors.”—In the Pall Mall Budget 
for April 26, p. 5, occurs the sentence :—‘ An 
American gentleman has just sailed for Sydney to 
‘knock spots’ out of the rabbits.” What are the 
meaning and derivation of this phrase ? 


Dz P. 
Vitversty College, W.0. E AYEN-PayYneE. 


Sranpive ur at tHe Lorp’s Prarer.—Are 
there any churches in the United Kingdom where 
standing up at the Lord’s Prayer, when read in 

cus 

4 H. G. J. ve 8. 


Dare or Latix Erionam.—Can any one give 


f Dryden’s epi Milton? The rendering 
of D na epigram on 


Quos laudet vates, Graius, Romanus et Anglus. 
So far as I can discover, neither Mrs. Piozzi, 
who gives the Latin version, nor Boswell has any- 
thing likely to prove a clue. Oum. 


Cuatrertox.—Who was the editor of “ Poems 
supposed to have been written at Bristol by Thomas 
Rowley, and others, in the Fifteenth Century. Cam- 
bridge. Printed B. Flower, for the Editor, 
1794”? The preface is signed by “L. S., Pembroke 
Coll., July 20, 1794.” It contains the first printed 
version of Coleridge’s ‘Monody on the Death of 
Chatterton,’ which is introduced by the following 
note: “The Editor thinks himself happy in the 

rmission of an ingenious Friend, to insert the 
following Monody.” The monody has no signa- 
ture. J. Dyxes CaMPBELL. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTEep.— 
Ruining along the illimitable inane, 
Cuartes T. JERRAM. 
To live in the hearts we leave behind 


Is not to die, HvGHENDEN, 
And so I write and write and write, for the mere sake 
of writing to you. W. M, 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are. 
D. 8. Guy. 


ouN CHURCHILL SIKEs. 


Replies, 


CATHEDRALS. 
y. 307.) 


Mr. Newnuam is correct in saying that 

years ago every cathedral and minster in Eng 

was practically divided into two churches separated 
by a solid screen, the eastern limb or choir (some- 
times including the crossing and a portion of the 
nave, as at Norwich, Gloucester, Winchester, St. 
Alban’s, St. David’s, and Westminster Abbey, and 
formerly at Ely, Hereford, Worcester, and Peter- 
borough), where alone divine worship was con- 
ducted, and the western limb or nave, which was 
commonly looked upon as a mere vestibule, or 
*€ ante-church ” (the name it bore at Southwell), 
which, if not openly desecrated, as “ Paul’s-walk ” 
was in the pre-Reformation times and later still, 
was only exceptionally used for any kind of religious 
service, The nave of Exeter Cathedral, it is true, 
had been fitted up with pews for the reception of 
a congregation, as the nave of Hereford Cathedral 
had previously been to accommodate the parish- 
ioners of St. John the Baptist’s, who, after the fall 
of the western tower having been most unceremo- 
niously shunted into the north transept, are now 


me the date of Dr. Johnson’s translation into Latin 


more housed in the Lady C The 
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stamp of the nave of Carlisle Cathedral—all that 
was left by Cromwell's troopers—cut off a solid 
wall from the choir and transept, also did duty 
as a parish church. The nave of the Cathedral 
of Oxford served as the chapel of the college of 
Christ Church, and the “auditorium” for uni- 
versity sermons. But these were exceptions to 
the rule which condemned the larger portion of 
the fabric of our cathedral churches to absolute 
uselessness, leaving them “empty, desolate, and 

- ” to which, as at Ely, and at an earlier 
= at Salisbury, Worcester and Hereford, and 

some other cathedrals, the congregation that had 
worshi in the choir, swelled by contingents 
who attended prayers in their parish churches, 
resorted at the conclusion of morning prayer to 
listen to the one sermon of the Sunday. So entirely 
had the very idea of worship been banished that 
any one kneeling in the nave of one of our cathe- 
drals was the rarest of spectacles, and on one 
occasion, in a south-western cathedral, is said to 
have called forth from the verger, thunderstruck 
at such a bare-faced violation of all the time- 
honoured traditions of the place, an indignant, 
“ Get up, get up, sir! no one is allowed to pray here. 
If you want to say your prayers, come at a proper 
time, and go into the choir.” The newly-awakened 
sense that our cathedrals are the mother churches 
not only of the cities in which they stand, but of 
the whole diocese, and that their doors should be 
ever open as houses of prayer for all who may resort 
to them, has most happily worked a great and whole- 
some change in the arrangements of these fabrics. 
The old arrangement, which cut them in two, was 
fitted for the age to which it belonged. The ancient 
close choir, with its scanty accommodation for 
worshippers, spoke of the time when it was, as it 
were, the private chapel of the religious bodies to 
which it belonged, either of the monks of the con- 
ventual cathedrals, such as Canterbury, Winchester, 
Ely, &c., and the anne who succeeded them, 
or of the canons of the secular colleges, such as York, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, &c., ¢.¢, the two classes known 
respectively as the “cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion,” to which Henry VIII. after the dissolution of 
the monasteries gave a brand new dean and chapter, 
and those which, never having been monastic, 
bat from their creation governed by a dean and 
chapter, with the statutable dignities of pre- 
centor, chancellor, and treasurer, are designated 
“cathedrals of the old foundation.” These close 
choirs were exclusively designed for the daily 
worship of ecclesiastics of various grades, for whom 
the ranges of stalls were constructed of varied 


variance with the true idea of cathedral worship, 
and is as indecorous as it is practically incon- 
, t to which Mr. N 

ec arrangement to w! News- 
HAM refers with so much satisfaction, by which, 
through the substitution of a light open screen— 
either of stone, as at D ; or of metal, as at 
Lichfield and Hereford; or more commonly of 
wood, as at Ely, Worcester, Winchester, &c. ; or, less 
defensibly, by the abolition of the screen altogether, 
as at St. Paul’s, Chichester, and the Welsh cathe- 
drals, with the exception of St. David’s—the nave 
and choir are once more made to form parts 
of one usable by one at one 
time, is upon a true principle, which reserves, 
in the main, the choir for the clergy and the 
ministers taking part in the service and for the 
communicants at celebrations, and places the congre- 
gation in the nave and in the lantern space under the 
central tower. Such an arrangement, however, can 
only be carried into effect consistently with the 
object in view—the common intelligent worship of 
the whole congregation, in cathed of moderate 
dimension, unless, indeed, as at St. Paul’s, the 
musical staff is so numerous and so powerful as to 
obviate the are © common worship, caused 
by the vastness of area. Lichfield, Hereford, 
and Chichester may be instanced as examples of 
the new arrangement in its most effective form. 
Of course when the bulk of the worshippers are 
placed in the nave, the sermon will, as it always 
was of old time in our own cathedrals and as it 
now is in continental churches, be preached 
there, those in the choir who are out of earshot of 
the preacher moving out at the end of the prayers 
to seats reserved for them nearer the pulpit. In our 
larger cathedrals, such as Canterbury, York, or 
Lincoln, it must ever be practically impossible to 
treat the whole building as one church. The re- 
moval of the screen, which is sometimes foolishly 
clamoured for—as, with equal unwisdom both on 
esthetical and musical grounds, the removal of the 
organ from its proper lofty central position is de- 
manded by those who know very little what they 
ask—would not only destroy a most beautiful archi- 
tectural feature, but would also be absolutely ruin- 
ous to the purpose of the cathedral as a place of 
common worship. The right course in such cases 
is that which has been adopted at York and Lin- 
coln, viz., to fit up the nave with light choir seats 
for the ministrants, and chairs or benches for the 
congregation, and use it on Sunday evenings and 
on all occasions of large gatherings, keeping the 
choir for the daily services and for celebrations of 
Holy Communion. We are only slowly learning 
how to use our cathedrals, and must be careful not 
to take hasty and irretrievable steps in the wrong 
direction. The choir of Bristol Cathedral is s 


the | warning example of the fatal consequences of well- 
intentioned interference with old 


se 


modern fe of filling every square foot | 

area 4h pews or benches, 
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arrangements, Now that the long-destroyed nave 
has been re-erected the day cannot be far distant 
when that singular and beautiful building will be re- 
organized in accordanceat thesame time with po 
convenience and ritual propriety, both of which are 
now violated. The more our cathedrals are used 


the more usable we shall find them. A purpose and | ad 


a use for every see will everywhere develope it- 
self. Even the side chapels, which are now too often 
mere receptacles for lumber and rubbish, will find 
an object as guild chapels and the like. The sacred 
character of the whole building, not of one part 
only, will be recognized, and, from being a mere 
show-place, it will risé to its true dignity as a 
aS God, with every part instinct reli- 
gious life. 

I must not conclude this note, which has reached 
than I intended, doing 

which was its original purpose, and giving 
Mr. Newnuao the full list abe for of cathe- 
drals and minsters with close and with open screens, 
or where the screen has been remo The fol- 
lowing will, I think, be found correct :— 

1, Cathedrals and minsters where the close stone 
screen is retat choir and nave.— 
Canterbury, Carlisle, Exeter, Gloucester, Lincoln, 
Manchester, Norwich, Ripon, Rochester, St. Alban’s, 
Selby, Southwell, Wells, Westminster, 

or! 


2. Where a light open screen has been erected.— 
Beverley, Chester, Durham, Ely, Hereford, Lich- 
field, Salisbury, Winchester, Worcester. 

3. Where the screen has been altogether removed. 

Bath, Bristol, Chichester, Llandaff, 


— Bangor, 
Oxford, St. Asaph, St. Paul’s, Sherborne, Wim- | Com 


The cathedral of P. is not included 
in these lists, as the choir is under reconstruction. 
It is not — however, that the former close 
stone screen will be replaced. 


Epmunp VENABLES. 
Precentory, Lincoln. 


252).—Your correspondent Anon. at t 
reference says, ‘*I have heard it confidently stated 
that in the voluminous writings of Sir Walter Scott 
there does not occur a single reference to Dante.” 
I do not remember an allusion to Dante in any of 
Scott’s poems or romances with the exception of 
‘Rob Roy,’ chapters xii. and xiii, but there may 
possibly be further mention of him in one or more 
2 t of autobiography, how- 

ever, prefixed to Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ Seote says, “ 
now ee intimacy with the works of 
Dante, Boiardo, Pulci, and other eminent Italian 
authors.” This was when Scott was very young, 
bably under eighteen. Ido not think Scott — | 


extent in later life. Miss Anna Seward, in writing 
to Cary, the translator of Dante, giving some 
account of a visit which Scott paid her at Lichfield 
in 1807, says that “she showed him the passage 
in Cary’s ‘Dante’ where Michael Scott occurs 


Commedia.’ ‘ The plan,’ he said, ‘ — to him 
strange mode 
of revenge presumptuous and uninteresting’’ 
Scott, ed. 
p. 14). 


Mr. Edward Cheney, in his memoranda of Scott 
at Rome in the spring of 1832, says :— 

“ Of Dante he knew little, confessing he found him too 
obscure and difficult. I was sitting next him at dinner 
at Lady Coventry’s, when this conversation took — 
He added, with a smile, ‘It is mortifying that Dante 
seemed to think nobody worth being sent to hell but his 
own Italians, whereas other people had every bit as 
great rogues in their families, whose misdeeds were 
suffered to pass with impunity.’ I said that he, of all 
men, had least right to make this complaint, as his own 
ancestor, Michael Scott, was cons to a very tremen- 
dous punishment in the twentieth canto of the ‘ Inferno.’ 
His attention was roused, and I quoted the passage...... 
He seemed pleased, and alluded to the subject more than 
once in the course of the evening.” — Lockbart's ‘ Life,’ 
same ed., vol. x. p, 187. 

I cannot agree with good Sir Walter that 
Dante is “ uninteresting”; in his own way he is, 
I think, as interesting as Homer. I also think 
that Scott was too severe on the poet rae sere 
of his “ personal malignity.” I emphati hold, 
however, with Scott, that the = of the ‘ Divina 

media’ is “unhappy,” although at the X 
in which Dante wrote one does not well see how it 
could have been otherwise. At one time of my 
life I devoted more study to Dante than I have 
perhaps done to any other author ; and I used to 
give ‘N. & Q. (5" 8.), the benefit of my lucubra- 
tions more than was, 1 am afraid, always welcome 
to ‘N. & Q.’s readers. On more mature, and I 
hope more humane, consideration I must confess 
that I now, with ae consider the ‘Divina 
Commedia’ “the opprobrium of the Middle Ages.” 
The ‘ Paradiso,’ in particular, notwithstanding its 
glorious poetry, I should letter (more John Tup- 
ling*) ‘The Apotheosis of Selfishness.’ In support 
of this view see the a oe with which 
Cato of Utica, who is guardian of purgatory, 
and accordingly on his way to paradise, regards 
the loss of his wife Marcia, who is not, it is true, 
actually in hell, but in limbo, “luogo laggit non 
tristo da martiri, Ma di tenebre solo,” the 


I | least hope of ever reaching heaven:— 


Marzia piacque tanto agli occhi miei 
Mentre ch’i’ fui di 14, diss’ egli allora, 
Che quante grazie volle da me, fei. 


* For an of this allusion see ‘N.& 


ve kept up his intimacy with Dante to any great 


8. v. 192, 


‘Inferno, xx. 115-117], and that, though he 
mired the spirit and skill of the version, he con- 
fessed his inability to find pleasure in the ‘ Divina 
rt 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Or che di 1a dal mal fiume dimo 
Pid mover non mi pud, per quella legge 
Che fatta fu quand’ io me n’usci’ fuora. 
* Purgatorio,’ canto i, 85-90. 

I cannot wonder that such a poem, though I daresay 
Scott alluded more especially to the ‘ Inferno,’ was 
revolting to Scott’s most kindly nature. On the 
other hand, in justice to Dante, we must remember 
that one who was nearly as kindly-natured as Scott, 
Lord Macaulay, took the greatest pleasure in the 
* Divina Commedia.’ My opinion of Dante’s genius, 
so far as my opinion is worth anything, remains 
unchanged, or that the — has never seen 
a greater poet. Limiting ourselves to epic poets, 
he ranks with res Milton, and “ Slee 
throated ” Virgil, equal to Homer and Milton, 
greater than Virgil. Would that so ike a 

ius could have poured out his wealth upon a 
Prighter theme than the hopeless loss of one half 
of our brothers and sisters, and the “ happified 
selfishness ” of the other half ! 

With regard to English translations of Dante, 
may I be allowed to refer those who are interested 
in the subject to my list in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" S. viii. 
365? JonaTaan Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


By a singular coincidence, I have just received 
a letter from my friend, the Dean of Norwich, in 
which he mentions that Henry Bathurst, D.D., 
Bishop of Norwich (1805-1837), “ was a wonderful 
Italian scholar.” This could not have been the 
case had he not been acquainted with Dante, and 
the probability is that his knowledge was acquired 
before his accession to the bishopric. There is a 
s story, almost concerning 
mysterious di Cr) i son 
I have a pretty intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott, but cannot remember 
any reference to or quotation from the works 
of Dante in them, though Scott probably had 
some knowledge of Italian. For instance, in ‘ Rob 
Roy’ (cap. xvi.) is a translation into English of a 
stanza of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ of Ariosto, pur- 
porting to have been made by Francis Osbaldistone, 
t which, of course, owes its paternity to Sir 
Walter’s pen. In ‘The Monastery,’ there are 
many fine scenes, not the least of which is the 
interview, at the tower of Glendearg, between 
Henry Warden and Father Eustace, in former 
years known to each other as Henry Wellwood 
and William Allan. In it the following unverified 
quotation is used :— 
0 bonta dei cavalieri an ! 
i, eran’ di fede ! 

This is quoted by Father Eustace, the sub- 
prior, and the answer of Henry Warden is, ‘‘ The 
you have quoted affords strains fitter for a 

issolute court than for a convent (cap. xxxi.). 
Coleridge considered ‘The Monastery’ the best 


of Scott’s novels, and it is easy to a one 
possessing so great a love for the marve' en- 


tertaining this 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


If it be true that Sir Walter Scott nowhere refers 
to Dante it can only be an accident. He states 
himself, in his fragment of autobiography, that he 
was familiar with Dante and other Italian writers 
(Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ i, 46, ed. 1837 

F. Warren, M.A. 

Corncipences or Frence History (7* S. v. 86, 
273, 356).—In his book on ‘ Russia,’ the Marquis 
De Custine makes mention of a coincidence which 
came under his own observation. Writing on the 
day of the marriage of the Grand-Duchess Maria, 
daughter of the Ozar Nicholas, with Maximilian, 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, who died Nov. 1, 1852, he 
says :— 

“TI am writing on the 14th of July, 1899, just fifty 
years after the of the Bastille, which event 
occurred on the 14th of July, 1789. The coincidence of 


these dates is curious. The = aay hy the son of 
Eugene de Beauharnais has taken p on the same 
day as that which marked the commencement of our 
revolutions, Precisel fifty years ago.”—De Custine’s 
* Russia,’ in “ Tra 's Library,” ed. 1854, pp, 84-5, 
Rosert F, Garpiver. 
Glasgow, 


Turks AND THE InTRopUCcTION oF ToBacco 
(7™ 8. iv. 368, 412, 493).—It is stated by Mr. 
Retnace that tobacco seems to have been used 
for smoking in Persia and China three or four 
centuries before the discovery of America, and that 
Pallas, Meier, and others state the Nicotiana 
rustica of America to be the same as the Chinese 
yellow tobacco. Another writer says that tobacco 
is not mentioned in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ The 
mention of tobacco in Chinese writers first occurs 
in the seventeenth century. In the work ‘ Wu li 
siau shi,’ of that century, it is said that tambaku, 
or “smoke grass,” yen tsau, was brought to A 
at the end of the reign Wan li (1573 to — 
that is to say, about 1618. It was introdu 
from Manila. The name tambaco shows that the 
plant introduced was the American plant, The 
smoking of tobacco led to the smoking of hemp, 
opiam, arsenic, &c. None of these things appears 
to have been smoked till after the discovery of 
America. See Kaempfer, ‘ Amcenitates Exotic,’ 

. 641, for the derivation of the tobacco of the 
Bast from America. J. Epxus. 
Peking. 


Bromptow (7" 8, v. 389).—With Mr. Loftie’s 
permission, I — the following from his forth- 
jess work, ‘ Kensington, Picturesque and His- 
torical ’:— 

“The two ends of the parish, that to the south-east 
and that to the north-west, were very different in cha- 
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racter, and their difference is explained in their names. 
The wide heathy slope south of the road is Brompton, 
the town of the broom. The woody heights to the north- 
ward, with their well-watered grassy lawns, are Kensal 
Green, that is, the ‘green of Kensing’s holt’; for though 
the ‘ing’ is preserved in Kensington, it may well have 
drop out of such a word as ‘ Kensing’s holt’ or ‘ Ken- 


Anp. W. Tozr. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


In Chambers’s ‘ Handy Guide to London’ (1862), 
I find the following :— 

“ The profits accruing from the Exhibition of 1851 led 
to the purchase of a large area of ground at Brompton, 
or South Kensington ; and this purchase was one of the 
forerunners of the present Exhibition. The authorities 
have managed badly in naming this spot, The museum 
is said to be at South Kensington; the Exhibition at 
two are 80 close as to be separated 

"—P, 


by 
J. F. Manseren, 
Liverpool, 


(7" S. v. 229, 318). 
—See Mr. Walford’s work on ‘Greater London,’ 
vol. i. pp. 484-9. 


Works on tHe LireraTure oF THE AGE oF 
(7@ v. 248).—For the poets, see 
Ritson’s ‘ Bibliographia Poetica,’ London, 1802, 
small 8vo., where the names are arranged alpha- 
betically in two centuries, the fifteenth and six- 
teenth. The latter division, though beginning 
before, will give all of the age of Queen Bess. I do 
not know any work in which the prose writers are 
similarly grouped by themselves. Hallam’s ‘ Lit. 
of Europe,’ chaps. vii. viii., should be studied. 

W. E. 


Tae Famity or (3* §. i. 28).—The 


Mus Ursanvs. 


query at the above reference, having been made | 4 


while I was abroad, escaped my notice, and does 
not a to have received answer from any one 
else, In the event of Ina being still interested in 
the subject, the following sagplimentany informa- 
tion is afforded. 

Martin Lluellyn, captain in Charles I.’s army, 
author of ‘Men Miracles,’ physician to Charles I., 
and principal of St. Mary’s Hall, was the last of 
nine children of his father Martin Lluellyn, one 
of whom was a daughter—not, as stated in the 
‘Athenz,’ the seventh son, without any daughter 
between. Though the baptismal register of St. 
Bartholomew the Less, Smithfield, shows the 
names of the nine children in the same neat 
handwriting, the surname is written in six dif- 
ferent ways. There was no servile uniformity in 
spelling in those days. Martin Lluellyn himself 
was baptized under one spelling, married under 
another, and buried under a third. But he pro- 
bably spelt his name with a u, as his descendants 
have continued to do. 

Ina observes that in Martin Lluellyn’s epitaph 


the names of George, Richard, Maurice, Martha, 
and Maria occur. These are his children by his 
second wife, Martha Long. George was page of 
the back stairs to Charles IT., and afterwards Rector 
of Sandover, Salop. He helped to compile the 
‘Orpheus Britannicus.’ Richard is buried in 
vicar’s aisle, Wycombe Church, as also is his son 
Richard, who became Rector of Sanderton. One 
of the daughters of Martin Liuellyn married 
1767. 


Ina does not mention that the names of Lettice 
and Martin also occur in Martin Lluellyn’s epi- 
taph. These are his children by his first 
The son Martin seems to have held commissions 
under James IL. as lieutenant of a troop of | 
whereof Captain Thomas Fairfax was captain, 
under Queen Anne as commissary general to the 
forces in Portugal, and to have married Elizabeth 
daughter of Obarles Halford. By her he had 
Martin, Charles, Lettice, Richard, and Richard. 
The last-named married, and has descendants now 
living. KILLIGREW. 


MS. Jourwat or F. Waite (7* §. iii. 513; iv. 
52, 174).—Mr. White was a Suffolk man. On the 
death of his mother, who was an heiress, he as- 
sumed her maiden name of Corrance, and became 
noma of the estate of Parham Hall, near Wick- 
am Market, in Suffolk, where he deceased, and 
where his eldest son and heir, F, S. Corrance, Esq., 
uery, in August last; and by the courtesy 
Saaeeedie of his brother, Mr. T. R. Lamont, the 
MS. was consigned to me, that I might “ place it 
where it will be valued.” I have returned it to Mr. 
F. S. Corrance. May I Mr. Lamont’s 
uery: Who was M. A. Jullien, who composed 
those striking French verses ; and have | been 
published ? Cooks, F.S.A. 


Ricuarp Maria Cosway (7* §. v. 307). 
—For particulars of these it may be well to 
refer to the biography of the painter in ‘ Art in 
Devonshire,’ by George Pycroft (Hamilton, Adams 
& 1883). R. Drmonp. 

eter. 


or tHe Sovrnern Cross ix. 
169, 237).—The following excerpt from a letter of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee, re- 
specting this order, which was instituted by Major- 
General Cleburne, of the Confederate Army, may 
interest your correspondent Mr. Woopwarp :— 

“The order of the Southern Cross was organized while 
the Confederate army was encamped at Chatanooga. 
The first meeting was at Tyner’s Station, and there were 

resent Generals P. R. Cleburne, John C. Brown, Lid- 
Hell, and fifteen or twenty general officers and others, 
The objects of the order were to unite more firmly the 

of the army, to provide for the widows 


commands 
and orphans, and generally to provide for the welfare of 


pne 
en- 
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the soldiers of the Confederacy. A committee, of which 
John C. Brown was chairman, drew up a con- 
stitution, bye-laws, and a ritual, which were printed, and 
I have a single copy of it at my residence at Sewanee. 
An organization was effected in several brigades and 
divisions, but when active operations began the work of 
the order was suspended,” 
The badge or decoration of the order was to be a 
star composed of two Maltese crosses, each of eight 
ts, around an oval enamelled centre, suspended 
a ribbon of green silk; but none, I think, 
was made or distributed. Sypaax. 


Cistercian Paiviteces (7" 8, v. 288).—The 
‘Collectio Privilegioram Ordinis Cisterciensis,’ 
Dijon, 1491, is noticed by Mr. Rush O. Hawkins 
in his ‘ Titles of the First Books from the Earliest 
Presses Established in different Cities, Towns, and 
Monasteries in Eu before the End of the Fif- 
teenth Century,’ New York, Bouton; London, 
Quaritch, 1884, 4to., and two pages (including the 
colophon) are photo-lithographed on plate No. 22. 
Mr. Hawkins informs me that there is a copy in the 


Jyo, Hopson. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


There is a of this book in the library of 
rooke, F.8.A., of Armi 
near this town. It was bought at the Woodhull 


The book inquired for by Mr. Deeps is to be 
found in the Bodleian Library (Auct. 1, 2.5, 56). 
i 


w (7" S. v. 328).—Will A. M. favour me 
authority for his statement that “a Mr. 
Masson married a daughter of John Knox”? So 
far as I know Knox's daughters were all by his 
second wife, Stuart, and were three in 
number: Martha, wife of the Rev. James Fleming; 
Margaret, wife of the Rev. Pont ; and 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John Welsh. Was 
there he Knox's widow, I believe, was 
the mother of a second family by her subsequent 
marriage with Andrew Ker, of Fadounside. Pos- 
sibly it was one of this family who married a 
Masson. HERMENTRUDE. 


Epwarp Saxsy 8. v. 269).—In 
Obalmers’s ‘ Bi ical Dictionary’ (vol. xxix. 
447, note to e) it is stated that “ Edward 
Basil .»” & baron of the Exchequer, was 
ormley Church, Hertfordshire. Foss 
in his ‘ Judges’ (v. 539) a Se the name of 


of Wormley, in Hertfordshire.” This confirms 
Chalmers’s note. The judge appears to have died 
in 1562. R. F. 8. 


Lowpow Hosprrat, a.p. 1266 (7" S. v. 267). 
—In a MS, volume, Ashburnham, now B.M., a 
muniment book of St. Thomas’s Hospital, three 
hundred and fifty years old perhaps, fol. in MS. 
106 (in Manning’s ‘ Surrey,’ vol. iii. p. 622), Isaac 
the Jew conveys a house to the hospital, and there 
are other interesting references to Jews of South- 
wark of the thirteenth century. This Isaac was the 
son of Samuel of Southwark. Although I do not 
in this strictly answer the query refi to, it is at 
least exceedingly & propos. ILLIAM RENDLE. 


Sone 8. v. 208, 276).—Compare with 
lines of the old song quoted at the above reference 
Matthew Henry’s note on Genesis ii. 21, 22:— 

“Observe that the woman was made of a rib out of 
the side of Adam ; not made out of his head to top him, 
not out of his feet to be trampled upon by him, but out 
of his side to be equal with him, under his arm to be 
protected, and near his heart to be beloved.” 

Chaucer in “ The Persones Tale,” under the head- 
ing “ Remedium luxuriz,” has a very similar pas- 
sage:— 

“ He ne made hire of the hed of Adam, for she shuld 
not claime to gret lordshippe; for ther as the woman 
hath the maistrie, she maketh to moche disarray: ther 
nede non ensamples of this, the experience that we have 
day by day ought ynough suffice. Also certes, God ne 
made not woman of the foot of Adam, for she shuld not 
be holden to lowe, for she cannot patiently suffer: but 
God made woman of the rib of Adam, for woman shuld 
be felaw unto man,” 


The Vicarage, South Shields. 


Mrs. Berstone’s Puarnovss §. v. 306). 
—Doubtless this theatre was the one rebuilt on 
the site of the Phcenix, formerly a cockpit, in 
Drury Lane. A Christopher Beeston was manager 
in 1635, and was followed by his son, William 
Beeston. Probably Mrs. Beestone was a relative. 

A. Cottixcwoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ February 1, 1668/9, men- 
tions going to “the King’s playhouse” to see ‘ The 
Heyresse , in which Beeston took a part. 

Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading, 

William Beeston was governor of the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane, in August, 1639. See Pe yes 
‘Diary’ (Bobn’s edition), vol. i. p. 221, and a iv. 
Ep H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

warp H. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Westmortanp Ovmsertanp Witts 


Jounson Balty. 


8. v. 348).—Some sixty or seventy wills, mainly 
» are entered in the pre-Reformation 


4 
i 
( 
t 
National Library, Paris, and another in his own 
collection at New York. 
country. . W. Tomiinson. 
Heddersfield, 
Munich, noted by Hain *13367. E. G. D. 
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registers of the diocese of Carlisle, now being 
for the press by the Worshipful Chan 
of the Diocese and Rev. T. Lees, of Wreay. 
See also a note headed “Richmond Arch- 
deaconry Records” (ante, 186), and a further note 
under the same heading, both signed Q. V. 


Tyxesipe Rayrmes (7" §. v. 187, 276).— 
Quentin Durward is made to say (chap. iii.) :— 

“ Besides......to speak truth, I love not the Castle 
when the covin-tree bears such acorns as I see yonder.” 
Sir W. Scott gives this lanation of his words 
in a foot-note on p. 41 of Abbotsford edition 
(vol. viii.) :— 

“The tree in front of a Scottish castle was some- 
times called so. It is difficult to trace the derivation ; 
but at that distance from the castle the laird received 
— thither he conveyed them on their 


M. E. A. P, 
30, Blandford Square, N.W. 


Morro or THe Orper or THE Garter (7* §, 
y. 329).—On a silver ewer of the time of Richard 
II. the motto ran: “Hony soit a pense ” 
* Kalendars Inventories of of the 

uer,’ iii, 325 ° YLIE, 


Auro Soudiz. Quere, gold solder ? 
XYLOGRAPHER, 


Tae Rev. Goronwy Owen (7™ v. 267).— 
Efforts to discover the burial place of this man 
were made unsuccessfully by the late Bishop 
Meade more than thirty years ago. The custom 
of burying persons on the plantations which they 
owned—a custom still very prevalent in Virginia 
—renders it extremely difficult to find a grave after 
& considerable lapse of time. In many cases the 
old plantations have changed hands or been divided, 
and every trace of the graveyards have disappeared. 
It is a curious fact that the little information 
Bishop Meade was able to obtain relative to Mr. 
Owen came from a Welsh antiquarian society, and 
not from Virginian sources. As I am on the eve 
of leaving for England, I am not able to make 
more than a few casual inquiries at present, but if 
O. H. E. will send me his address, I will forward 
to him the names of those likely to assist him. I 
may add that Mr. Owen died in 1769. 

Frepericx T, Hiscame. 

Mill Quarter Estate, Ford’s Depét, Dinwiddie 

Co., Virginia, U.S. 

Tae Lazy Fever (7" 8S. v. 45).—It may be 
worth adding to Mr. Rapctirre’s note that a 
similar phrasing is at least as old as Andrew 
Boord. In his ‘Breviarie of Health,’ having 
spoken in the preceding of fifteen diffe- 
rent fevers, he treats in chap. cli. of “An evill fever 
the which doth comber yong persons, named the 
Fever lurden.” After discussing the causes, he, as 


usual, gives “A remedie,” viz,, “ Unguentum baculi- 
num, taking a stick as as a mans finger and 
anointing the back and shoulders well morning and 
evening for twenty-one days.” This and the rest 
of the chapter as a pleasant and enlivening 
piece of waggery (and it is the only one) when one 
comes across it in an otherwise serious i 

treatise. Br. Nicworson. 


Print (7* §. v. 268, 378).—The coloured 
print of Lord Nelson’s funeral procession men- 
tioned by Mr. Hems is one of four double-page 
which a » enti ’s Graphi 
History ‘of the Lite’ Exploits, and ‘Death of 
Horatio Nelson. Embellished with a series of 
engravings. The memoirs by Francis William 
Blagdon, Esq.” The other three large coloured 
prints in the work are ‘Lord Nelson ex- 
laining to his Officers the Plan of Attack 

fore Trafalgar,’ ‘The Funeral Procession 
Water from Greenwich Hospital to Whitehall 
taken from Bankside,’ and ‘The Interment in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.’ There are, besides these, several 
smaller engravings of more or less merit, some fac- 
similes of handwriting, and a frontispiece from 
Mrs. Damer’s bust of Nelson. 

E. G. Youncer, M.D. 
> Hanwell, W. 


Anoto-Inish Porrry S. iv. 147; v. 203, 
274).—I have lately come across three distinct 
songs in a volume of ballads published by J. 
Wrigley, publisher of songs, ballads, and - 
books, &c., No. 27, Chatham Street, New York 
relating to ‘ Willy Reilly.’ The first is sty! 

* Reily’s Trial,’ and commences thus :— 

Come, rise up! William Reily, and come along with me: 
I mean for to go with you, and leave this country. 

This consists of forty-eight lines. The second is 
styled ‘ Reily’s Courtship,’ and runs thus :— 

*T was on a pleasant morning, all in the bloom of spring, 
When, as the cheerful songsters in concert sweet did sing 
This consists of fifty-two lines. The third is 
styled ‘Reily’s Releasement and Marriage with 
Cooleen Bawn.’ The last four lines run thus :— 
And as it is God’s will that I have no child but thee, 

I beg it, as a blessing, that live with me: 

possess my houses and free 


My blessings on you, Reily, and your dear Cooleen Bawn. 
These lines pointing out, of course, the resignation 
of the lady’s father to the inevitable. The ballads 
themselves give a history of the whole affair, 
slightly differing from my version, given solely from 
memory, which I hasten to correct. Reily does not 
appear to have been compelled to be a servant 
to the squire (whom I named Fox, instead of 
“ Fallaird,” the former being counsel for defendant 
in the suit); he was not in that position when he 


first wooed the lady, but accepted the position 
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afterwards as a rase to be near her. ave Aes 
together. Reily was transported to Botany Bay 
for the offence, but was released, after waiting some 
time in Dublin for the transport ship, by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The lady had in the mean time 
become insane, but recovered her senses quickly 
on sight of her restored lover. 
Joun J. Roppy. 


Wuere was tee or tae Revoivrion 
or 1688 concertep ? (7 S. iv. 268, 452; v. 316.) 
—I have not seen the original query to which Mr. 
Home replies at the last reference, nor do I know 
whether any contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ has 
replied with information similar to that which 
I am about to offer; but as the present year will 

atound to us what is called “ the Bicentenary 
of the Great and Glorious Revolution,” perha 
& few remarks upon the subject will be acceptable 
to those who are interested in one of the most 
momentous events contained in the history of the 
British Constitution. 

The place distinguished as the birth of the 
Revolution of 1688 was a small side house 
upon Whittington Moor, near Chesterfield, in the 
county of Derby. It was (for I fear that of late 
years it has been improved out of existence) 
situated on the spot where the old coach-road from 
Chesterfield branches off to Sheffield and Eckington, 
end its appearance is preserved in an engraving 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine about the time 
of the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the Revolution in November, 1788. The name by 
which it was known when I was taken as a boy 
to see it, some forty years ago, was Revolution 
House; but it was once a public-house and 
with a sign of ‘‘ The Cock and Pynot ”—the latter 
a Derbyshire name for the ie—and in the 
humble “ parlour,” since known as Plotting Parlour, 
the celebrated consultation which led up to the 
dethronement of the Stuart dynasty was held. As 
Mr. Home quotes the Lysons’s topographical works 
in favour of Lady Place, Berks, I may be per- 
mitted to cite the same authority for Whittington : 

“The great revolution of 1688 is said to have owed 
its origin to the meeting of a few friends to liberty and 
the Tae religion held in the early of that year 
on Whittington-moor, at which the Earl of Devonshire 
(afterwards Duke), the Earl of Danby (afterwards Duke 
of Leeds), Lord Delamere and Mr. John D'Arcy (son and 
heir of the Earl of Holderness) are known to have 
attended. It is said that in consequence of a shower of 
rain, they adjourned toa public-house on the moor called 


the Oock and Pynot (or Magpie), which acquired from | 


this circumstance the name of the Revoluation-house ; 

and the small room where these distinguished guests 

that of the Plotting-Parlour. The arm-chair in 

which the Duke of Devonshire sat, still forms part of the 
of this room.”—‘ Mag. Brit.,’ v. 285, 1817, 


' Another tradition records that a day with the Earl 
of Devonshire’s harriers was so arranged that the 
noble conspirators might meet unobserved at a spot 


which was central between Chatsworth, Kiveton, 
and Aston, the respective seats of Cavendish 
Osborne, and D’Arcy. Being there they adjourned 
as for refreshment to the little hostelry, whose 
parlour was then only entered through a door from 
the outside, and had no further communication with 
the interior of the house, I remember feeling a 
certain boyish satisfaction on seating myself in 
“the Duke’s chair,” on payment of a small fee; 
and also observing that the surroundings were 
mean and squalid. There is a somewhat fanciful 

icture of the house in Ford’s ‘ History of Chester- 
field,” 1839, a work which may be consulted with 
advantage by the inquirer. 

The centenary commemoration of the Revolution 
was presided over by Dr. Pegge, the celebrated 
Derbyshire antiquary—he was the “ Paul Gemsege” 
(anagram of Samuel Pegge) of the Gentleman's 
Magazine—who entered into his eighty-fifth year 
on Nov. 5, 1788, and, as Rector of Whittington, 
preached a sermon on the occasion from Psalm 
exviii. 24. The proceedings were enthusiastic, 
The local clubs, represented by about 2,000 persons, 
assembled with bands and banners, and marched in 
procession from Revolution House to Chesterfield, 
and were ac-ompanied by the nobility and gentry 
of the district in coaches-and-six and coaches-and- 
four with outriders, gentlemen on horseback to 
the number of about 500, hack post-chaises, and 
conveyances of all kinds. The procession was 
upwards of a mile in length, peony from Whitting- 
ton Bridge to Stonegravel, near Chesterfield ; and 
the company assembled is said to have exceeded 
40,000 in number, It was remarked that all classes 
joined heartily in the commemoration, and that 
no appearance of party spirit was visible on the 
occasion. The Derby Mercury of the period 
grandiloquently says :— 

“ All was Joy and Gladness without a single Burst of 
unruly Tumult or Uproar. The approving Eye of Heaven 
shed its auspicious Beams, and bless’d this Happy Day 
with more common Splendor.” 


It is noticeable that in the contem reports 
of the addresses delivered during the rejoicings on 
this memorable occasion, no doubt whatever is 
expressed with reference to the traditional belief 
that the “Cock and Pynot” was the veritable 
cradle of the Revolution; and ‘‘ the Gentlemen of 
the Derbyshire Society in London” were not behind 
hand in claiming for Whittington Moor such 
credit as might accrue from its having been the 
scene of a successful conspiracy against the reigning 
sovereign. Atrrep Wa tis, F.R.S.L. 


In ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ix. 289, appeared a qu 
from B. B. concerning an old engraving in 
possession, dated 1790, headed ‘ Old Print,’ and 
at p. 247 of the same volume there was an answef 


from m under the same The house 
depicted in the old print was by me to be 
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an old roadside alehouse or cabaret, called Revolu- 
tion House, now dismantled, “ at Whittington,” in 
Derbyshire, a large village near Chesterfield, It is 
known that the Earl of Devonshire (afterwards 
created Dake of Devonshire by William IITL.), Lord 
Danby, and other leading men, used to hold private 
meetings there. The outcome of them was the 
Revolution of 1688. A hundred years afterwards, 
in 1788, the centenary was celebrated at the same 
little inn, and a sermon was preached in the parish 
church in commemoration by Dr. Samuel Pegge, 
the well-known antiquary, who was then vicar. 
There is a small engraving of Revolution House, 
accompanied b: letterpress description, in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. p. 745-6, and some 
curious information about it in Lewis’s ‘To 
graphical Dictionary of England,’ s.v. ‘‘ Whitting- 

t is, however, more than probable that meetings 
were held for the furtherance of the Revolution in 
many more in England than the obscure 
Derbyshire village. Therefore there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Hurley, in Berkshire, was another 
rendezvous of the influential su rs of William 
Ill. Perhaps the plan was first concerted at 
Whittington, and then matured at Hurley and 
elsewhere. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Carrration Storr: Paracow (7" v. 267). 
—Princewood is a light-veined brown West 
Indian wood, the produce of Cordia 
thoides and Hemelia ventricosa. ‘Treas. of Bot.’” 
(Ogilvie’s ‘ Dict.,’ last edition). 

W. E. Bucxtey. 

Ladwig’s ‘German Dictionary,’ Leipzig, 17 
give captation of yarn and won 

ind of linsey-woolsey. Oragg’s ‘Technological 
Dictionary’ gives a word princewood as the Lin- 
nean Cordia ——, a West Indian plant, I 
believe. Can this wood be the princewood in ques- 
tion ? STEGGALL, 

Paragon was a name given toa rich embroidered 
cloth imported from the East, principally from 
Turkey. 

. N. B. 


S. v. 248).—Herodotus, bk. vi. i 


119, describes a well at Ardericca, in the province 
of Cissia, which produces asphalt, salt and oil. 
The two former quickly congeal, but the oil is col- 
lected into vessels. The Persians call it jaSivaxt), 
and it is black with an unpleasant smell. Baehr, 
in his note, says :— 
“ Est vero hoc oleum si vera tradit Miot, Gallus inter- 
pres, bitumen, quod vulgo petrolei (Steinoel) nomine 
tum, et ab asphalto bene discernendum, in variis 
ionibus reperitur, imprimis in Perside prope 
ii maris oram et occidentalem et 
purum si factum est, naphthz 


septentrionalem, 
nomen accipit.” 


Petroleum is not admitted into dictionaries of the 
classical Latin, but will in = 
roleum, petreleum, in Bailey’s ed. of Faccio! 
verte improbata” as being either 
** Greca Latiné scripta, or Barbara.” In Carpen- 

tier’s supplement to Ducange there is :— 

“ Petroleus, ad petras pertinens. Oleum Petroleum, 
Quod inter petras seu rupes effluit. Chron, Tegerns, 
apud Oefelium, tom. i.; Script Rer. Boicar, p. 631, col. 2. 
Ex opposito capella jam dict reperta est per fratres 
vena olei Petrolei, jam per xl. feré annos manans, quo liniti 
preesertim paralitici et contracti pristine sanitati sunt 
plures restituti.” 

In the ‘Stephani Thesaurus Ling. Grec.,’ ed. 
Valpy, 1823, col. 7518p, is :— 

“ Tlerpi\aoy, Petroleum : dicitur a quibusdam Bitu- 
men liquidum, quod effluat e saxis, vel quod eo ad 
lucernarum lumina olei vice antiqui uterentur.” 

He does not cite any Rob. Stephanus, in 
his ‘ Thesaurus Ling. Tat. has pa 

“ Petrelzon, Bitumen est liquidum e saxis defluens, 
Nomen‘ habet ab oleo, non quod revera oleum sit, sed 
quod liquida consistentia ad olei similitudinem accedat, 
tametsi colore magis ad nigredinem vergat. Vulgus 
Petrolewm appellat.” 

Neither the name nor the discovery of the article 
can be very modern. 

Of the words under this heading pic manal’ 
might seem to be manalis, flowing, and therefore 
liquid, were it not followed immediately by pic 
liquide. I suspect, then, that the true reading is 
navalis, as in ‘Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus 
Rerum,’ liber xvii. cap. cxxiii. :— 

“De Pice. Pix pini lacrima est, per coctionem ignis 
cum nigredine indurata, ut dicit Isidorus. Picis autem 
duplex est species, scilicet navalis quia naves inde 
liniuntur, et earum rime ne subintret aqua picis bene- 
ficio obstruuntur ; et /iquida, et utraque calida est atque 
sicea, Alio tamen modo componitur dura; et alio modo 
liquida ; et a multis colophona vel greca dicitur, 
quia in Grecia in quantitate maxuma invenitur.” 

Pliny, xiv. 20, and Scribonius Largus, comp. 137 
8,9, mention the “Colophonia resina,” so called 


Buck.ey. 

Naphtha, which is cl allied to petroleum, 
and also bitumen, its solid residuum, were both 
undoubtedly well known to the ancients. Naphtha 
is ig to have been the chief ingredient in 
Greek fire (see Gibbon’s ‘Roman Empire,’ chap. lii., 
and the references there). There is an interesting 
article on ‘ Petroleum’ in Murray's Mayg., No. iv., 
April, 1887, which I shall be pleased to lend your 
correspondent. A. Cottinewoop 
Waltham Abbey. 


Attar Frowsrs (7" §. iv. 387, 476 ; v. 291). 
—The question which Mr. Everarp Green put, 
and the answer which I tried to make to that 
question, dealt with flowers in pots on the altar, 
and had nothing to do with the antiquity of the 

decorations of churches. The references to 
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8S. A ine, J &c., which T. T. C. asks 
for will be found in Laib and Schwarz, the authors 
whom I quoted, in their ‘ Studien ueber die Ge- 
schichte des christlichen Altars,’ Stuttgart, 1857, 
§ 18, p. 46. The floral decoration of the walls of 
churches, possibly of the very steps of the altar, goes 
back to very early times ; but these writers say that 
until the pontificate of Clement VIII. (who died 
1604) it was not allowed to set flower-pots (or, to 
= more genteelly, flower-vases) on the altar 


The Roman basilicas usually retain old customs 
a long time, and those who have visited one of the 
smaller basilicas on a festa will remember with 
re the in with which the 
oor is strewed. bert tells us in his 
“Country Parson’ Priest’ to the Temple,’ 
chap. xiii.) that the church is to be “at — 
festivals strawed or stuck with , aad pe 
famed with incense.” This Christmas I saw a ttle 
at the foot of the hill on which the old town 
of es is built stuck with holly in the fashion 
described in England by Washington Irving, and 
that I myself can just remember. The chapel was 
wainscoted to the height of a man and branches of 
holly stuck in holes at the top of the wainscot on 


both sides. The it was overshadowed by a 
great holly tree. 
47, Green Street, W. 


T. T. ©. wishes to have the passages in St. 
and St. Jerome in which the flowers of 
the altar are mentioned. St. Augustine, in a list 
of miraculous cures in the ‘ De Civitate,’ bk. xxii. 
ch. viii, speaks of Martialis, whose ‘son-in-law 
went to the memorial ‘of St. Stephen that 
he might pray for him, after prayer, “ Deinde 
ens, aliquid de altari florum, quod occurrit, 
talit.” St. Jerome, in his epitaph on Nepotianus, 
says, inter alia, that “ icas ecclesice et mar- 
tyrum conciliabula diversis floribus et arborum 
comis, vitiumque pampinis edambravit (Ad 
Heliodor., ‘ Epitaph. Nepotian.,’ epp. iii. 8 ; ‘Opp.,’ 
t. iv., Ben.). The passages are otherwise known 
than in the took to which he refers. 
Ep. MarsHatu. 


Smith and Cheetham’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities,’ s.v. “ Flowers,” supplies instances of 
the decoration of churches and tombs, but not espe- 
cially of the altar, from St. Ambrose, ‘ De Obitu 
Valentiani,’ 56; St. Jerome, * Epist. XK. ad Pam- 
machium ’; Pradentius, *Cathemerin.,’ x. 177; 
idem (with particular mention of the altar), ‘ Peris- 
teph.,’ ix, 201; St. Jerome, ‘ Epist. ad Heliodorum’; 
St. Augustine, ‘ De Civ. Dei,’ xxii. 8 ; Venantius 
Fortunatus, ‘ Carmina,’ viii. 9; G of Tours, 


*De Glor. Mart.,’ 50 and 91; idem, ‘De Glor. 
Conf.,’ 31. 
Hastings. 


Epwarp H. Mansuaut, M.A, 


Tae or (7* §, vy. 
308). —The explanation is, I think, simple. The two 
issues in 1609 of ‘The Case is Altered ’ are cases 
in point, and the Stationers’ Registers explain wh: 
there were two title- (to be seen at the Briti 
Museum), though the text, as in F 4, was printed 
at the same press and from the same types : - 

H Wales Richard for his Cop 

onion.— or 
Ju 

enry Walley, Richard sagen, Sutton, 
_ for their copie......a booke called the case is 
altered, whiche was Entred for H, Walley and Richard 
Bonyon the 26 January Last. 
As key their and 
as all, except in o' matters C) 
year date Jannary 1 to December 31, both 
the yt of this partly Ben Jonson 
the date In like manner the three-sta- 
tioners-issued F 4 were earlier copies than the four 
stationers’ issue. The fewer stationers in either case 
may have wanted authority or, more likely, money 
or enterprise. Br. 


or RED EaRTH” §. v. 369).— 
Occasionally, when there is a fiercely hot scirocco 
blowing in Rome, it 4 mist of a peculiar 
lurid hue, which can only be described as reddish. 
One year when I was there the late eminent astro- 
nomer and scientist Prof. Secchi bethought him of 
analyzing this mist, and his report was that he 
found in it the dust of Sahara. I gave an account 
of it at the time in the Roman co ndence of 
the Westminster Gazette, but cannot now remember 
the year, though I should —— it was about fif- 
teen years a In 1818, when 
writers had less fear of ing called to account for 
their descriptions of wonderful events than in our 
day, a similar driven mist might very well have 
been called “a shower of red earth.” 

R. H. Busx. 


Cuotrens (7 S. v. 348).—In the quotation 
given by W. ©. M. B. from Sturmy’s Mariner's 
Magazine, 1669, “ hale from the Cholyens” is 
bably a misprint. I was much exercised in finding 
out what part of a ship, ora ship’s ri ing, chol 
referred to. But casting my eye through ‘ 
Whole Art of Navigation,’ b t. Daniel New- 
House, printed in 1698, I that “How to 
Work a Ship at Sea” was reprinted from Sturmy, 
and that it is “set down in his own words, without 
adding anything to it, but what I find amiss (may 
be by the Printer’s fault).” The ph in New- 
House reads as follows: “In Sprit-sail, and Mizen- 
Top-sail, let go the sheets, hawl home your Clew- 
lines, cast off Top-gallant Bowlines,” which is 
probably correct. W. H. B 

14, America Square, Minories. 

all a misprint for cluelines, 4, 

which do to other sails what the 
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clue-garnets do to the main and foresails, that is, 
clue up the sail previous to furling it, by drawing 
inwardly and aloft the clues or outer and lower 
corners of the sail. To do this the sheets must— 
as the text says—be first let go, the sheets being 
the ropes that contrariwise haul out the clues 
to the ends of the lower yard, &c., when the sail is 
unfurled and set. Br. Nicwoison. 


or Quorations Waytep (7 §. v. 


269).— 
Pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

The line is from Gray, in hig ‘Stanzas to Bentley.’ 
See an interesting remark in Coleridge's ‘ Lectures on 
Shakspere,’ vi. Epwarp H. M.A, 

8. v. 369. 


(7% 8, ) 
Only his arms are folded on his breast, &c. 
These lines are a misquotation of the following, in 

Lord Tennyson's ‘ Two Voices,’ stanza 83 :— 

His palms are folded on his breast : 

There is no other thing expressed 

But long disquiet merged in rest. 

JonaTHAN BovcHienr. 
[Other contributors supply the same answer. } 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Society in Rome under the Casars. By William Ralph 


Inge. (Murray.) 

We have not a high opinion of prize essa: They are 
commonly written by young men of ability, who have 

at their special subject, but have not 
sufficient width of culture to be able to draw conclusions 
with due regard to perspective. There are exception 
however, and the Hare Prize of 1886 is certainly one o 
them. Mr. Inge’s little volume shows no marks of haste, 
and is written with a very competent knowledge of 
what true civilization really is, what was the life of 
old Rome before the “little leaven” of Christiani 
changed ite character. It is a fascinating subject. It 
is awe impossible for an imaginative mind to 
tear itself away from the contemplation of that mar- 
vellous structure, so self-sustained, so surely destined, as 
it seemed, to immortal youth, and yet whata foul and hor- 
rible thing it was. It is not the corruption, the nameless 
vice, or even the gross cruelty of the life of old Rome 
which strikes us so much as its utter heartlessness. 
Sorrow as we may for the treasures of art and learning 
which perished when Rome fell before the arms of the 
barbarians of the North, one cannot but feel that these 
simple warriors, fierce and cruel as they were, had hearts 
in their bosoms, and a tenderness in their natures which 
had long been absent from the herds of men who con- 
gregated in and around the city of Romulus. 

Mr. Inge does not lay on his colours too darkly. He 
has striven not to paint a picture, but to give a truly 
outlined historical sketch, He has in a great degree 
succeeded, On a subject where so much has been written 
it is impossible that he should not be in wide divergence 
at certain points with authorities which are esteemed 
highly, So much is doubtful that we should hold our- 

ves to be presumptuous were we to blame him strongly 
on those points where we differ most widely. We wish, 


however, jally to draw attention to the seventh 
chapter, “ Education and Marriage,” which, though 
contains an amount of interesting infor- 
mation to! 


i in a pic’ ue manner, which many of our 
readers will find highly valuable. If it should any 


young student to take sufficient interest in the subject 
to give us in our own tongue a trustworthy h of 
the Roman marriage laws and customs it have done 
great good. A work of high character on this subject is 
much needed. Chapter x., headed “ Luxury,” is also 
most excellent, No one who reads it will come to the 
end without wishing that it had been ae When 
one reads the account of all this terrible splendour, and 
calls to mind the misery that was flaming around, we 
feel it hard to blame those ascetic persons who, in their 
denunciations of luxuriousness, seem to us. moderns to 
have advocated a system of impossible abstemiousness, 
A wild wantonness in display of wealth among people 
suffering every degree of privation was sure to lead to 
fierce reaction, The Roman epicure has his natural con- 
trast in the monk of the desert, 


ee By Wilfrid Richmond. (Riving- 


Or all the barren questions which from time to time 
come up for discussion, surely the very barrenest is 
whether we are better than our ancestors of two or three 
generations ago. No one would, we suppose, deny that 
there had been moral improvement since the dark ages. 
Aman must be either densely ignorant or the victim of 
some lexing theory who states that an Englishman 
or a chman of the present time has not a better 
hi of happi than his predecessors had when the 
adulterine castles studded our land, or in that sickening 
— before the Maid of Orleans delivered her country 
rom the nameless horrors which attended the English 
invasion, But progress is a slow matter, and it is not so 
certain that in the short interval that has elapsed since 
the middle of the reign of George III. there has been 
sufficient change to justify us in making any confident 
generalization. That the principles of morals, as dis- 
tinguished from their practice, are more carefully 
studied now than they were three-quarters of a century 
ago is a fact that does not admit of question, Then 
many people, not otherwise simpletons, were content to 
assume not only that morals were intuitive, but that 
every emall ramification of the ideas of right and wrong 
came into the mind without antecedent experience. 
The effect of this silly obecurantist view on knowledge 
need not be dwelt on, It is -—— extinct now, though 
we have heard Prof. Fowler's ‘ Progressive Morality’ 
objected to on the pay > that the author has en- 
deavoured to show t right conduct is a matter of 
intelligence as well as of feeling. We apprehend that 
the persons who find this view suitable to their under- 
standings will be shocked at many things in Mr. Rich- 
mond’s ‘Christian Economics,’ a book the purpose of 
which is, as we are told in the preface, “ to enforce the 
principle that economic conduct is a matter of duty, 
and therefore part of the province of conscience and 
morals.” For ourselves, though we call in question 
some of the results that Mr, Richmond has reached, 
we should never have the hardihood to entertain a 
doubt that when a law of political economy, or, as we 
should prefer calling it, sociology, has once been ascer- 
tained it becomes a duty of all men to submit them- 


selves thereto. This science is at present | 
demon- 


understood by the wisest of us, and many su 
laws will, it is probable, be some day or other 
strated to be false, or, at least, only limited generaliza- 
tions—useful, for a time, as to bang thoughts 

but of little value as explaining phenomena. r. Rich: 
mond has done a good work in bringing home to the 
minds of his readers that trade competition may be 
virtuous or vicious according to circumstances the 
way in which it is carried on, that the idea of justice 
is capable of being presented in many forms, and that 
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civilized life ne one of us can live 
for himself only. ese are, of course, not new ideas; 
but we do not remember ever to have met with them 
treated from the Christian standpoint in the excellent 
manner that Mr. Richmond has done. Unlike most 
books of its c the volume before us steadily improves 
towards the end, The early chapters are rather dull, 
and contain little that is suggestive ; some of the latter 
ones are of a high degree of merit. We would es cially 
direct attention to those on “ Wealth,” on “ The Division 
of Labour,” and on “ Competition and Co-operation,” 


Woffington : @ Tribute to the Actress and the Woman. 
y Augustin Daly. (Privately printed.) 
Surexs.y printed and bound, privately published, issued 
in a strictly limited edition, and illustrated by numerous 
portraits of Peg Woffington, including Hogarth’s fine 
ture of her as Sir Harry Wildair, and other illustra- 
ns of her career, this lovely volume of Mr, Augustin 
Daly, the manager of the famous company of American 
comedians, is likely before long to become the despair of 
theatrical collectors who are unable to secure copies. It 
is indeed a most graceful tribute to the great Irish 
actress, whose fascinations seem to have survived her 
death, and to have maintained their influence over mas- 
culine humanity, Mr. a book ia, however, some- 
thing more than a mere bibliographical treasure. It is 
a work of much scholarship and erudition, giving in 
eloquent phrases the facts of Peg Woffington’s life as 
they are preserved in authentic records, and avoiding 
the rb ies in which other writers on the subject 
have indulged. Among theatrical biographies its p 
is foremost, and it will rank with the memoirs of Jordan 
by Boaden and of Siddons by Campbell. It constitutes, 
indeed, a singularly graceful and valuable tribute from 
an American writer and actor to one of the loveliest and 
most capable of English actresses. 


Journal of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archao- 
Society Vol. VI, Part lV. (Leicester, Clarke 
odgson. 
Tus Journal usually contains a good deal of interesting 
matter, and the part for 1887, now before us, quite sus- 
tains its character. Armada year has made iteelf felt in 
Leicestershire no less than in Devon and Cornwall, and 
the Leicestershire ms who contributed to the defence 
of the country at that time of trial are fittingly recorded 
in the Journal, The list of Chancery Inquisitions post 
mortem for Leicestershire, from Henry VII. to Charles 
L, contributed by the Rev. W. G. Dimock Fletcher, is 
one of those valuable additions to genealogical workin, 
tools which deserve the best thanks of all students o 
logy, and should be appreciated in the United 
tates quite as much as in England. The church- 
wardens accounts of St. "a, Leicester, 1652-1729, 
afe full of quaint details and as quaint orthography. 
Indeed, it seems to us that Col. Bellairs is travelling an 
unnecessary dist in pp ing any theological animus 
in the spelling “ chrismus,’’ where we also find “ bred and 
beare ” and “ cyrpless,”” Among names of historic interest 
the Leicestershire inquisitions we may just cite, purely 
random, Babington, Catesby, Digby, Herrick (in 
several forms, of course, such as fricke, Hirricke, &c.), 
Chichele, Curzon, Grey, Hastings, Haslerigg, Shirley, &c. 
The Armada list scarcely seems so fully representative. 
Judging from the summary of proceedings at the various 
meetings of the Society, printed in each part of the 
Journal, we should say that the exhibits are frequent! 
of considerable interest. The late Archdeacon Pownall, 
for instance, is recorded, in the part before us, as having 
exhibited a medal commemorating the attack of the 
Pazzi on Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici, which is 
specially interesting {not only as the work of Antonio 


Re 


Pollaiuolo, but also as represen the interior of Sta. 
Maria del Fiore as Pollaiuolo -~- {4 known it. In 
—— Roskyn, whose Ing, p.m. was taken 4 Hen. VIL, 
while those of Katherine his wife and Elizabeth and 
Katherine his daughters followed, 20 Hen, VIL., we are 
name 0} 


Part V. of the Index Library, edited by W. P. W. 
Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L., contains pp. 49-64 of the 
Royalist Composition Papers, carrying the names from 
“Blackall” to “ Bray”; Northamptonshire and Rutland 
wills, 49-64 ; and Chancery Proceedings temp. Charles I, 
pp. 6-00. ‘These series are likely to be of inestimable 
value. 

Pant 1V. of Messrs, Swan Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia 
of Education has good articles on “ History,” “ Laing,” 
* Latin,” and other subjects, 

Messrs, CasseiL & Co. have issued ‘ Royal Academy 
Pictures,’ being the Royal Academy Supplement of the 
Magazine of Art, and giving well-executed engravi 
of fifty-three of the principal pictures and sculptures 
this year’s exhibition, 

A Concise History of Australian Settlement and Pro- 
gress has been reprinted from the Sydney Morning 


Kensrnoton, AND Historrcat,’ by W. J. 
Loftie, B.A., F.S.A., the historian of London, shortly to 
be issued by subscription by Messrs, Field & Tuer, 

romises to be a work of highest interest to antiquaries, 
illustrations will constitute an attractive feature, 


Potices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications co: 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

D. K. T. (“ Impression of Ancient Seal from Glaston- 
bury Abbey ”’).—Any connexion the seal may have with 
Glastonbury Abbey is of a purely accidental character, 
Judging by the impression, the seal is of the late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century, and is that of the 
Su r of the yay Mission in the (Portuguese) 
Prince's Island. ¢ in “sic” is probably the en- 
graver’s error for g. 

Rowz.—* The offender never ope is attributed 
‘Outlandah Proverbs, Sentences, repeated under 
*Ou i ver 
the title ‘ Jacula Prudentum.’ , ‘oi 

J.J. Faure (Tebran, Persia) desires to know the titles 
with opecial reference the 
wi reference 
sant of 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

that we decline to return 
m w lor any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, . 
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By RICHARD ASHE KING. 
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By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


ALSO 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND: May. SAXON CHURCHES in ENGLAND. 
FRENCH LITERARY “ANA.” 


AT NICE in SPRINGTIME ALL THE YEAR ROUND: Whitsuntide. 
YARMOUTH NOTES. 


HISTORIC SPANIELS. HAMPSTEAD HEATH EXTENSION, 
The CROMWELLS. The PLEASURES of a SMALL INCOME. 
LEGENDS of COUNTY DONEGAL. | IN RHINELAND. 

OLD CHELSEA. RATS! RATS! 


THE FOLLOWING COMPLETE STORY :— 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


Professor of German in King’s College, London. 

: (I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


SOHICHTEN. With N Questions for 
Vocabulary. Twenteainth 


| 2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 


Tatroduction Notes. coabulary. Bighth Edition. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Réition. 


formation needed.”—Jowrnal 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


DRE GEHEIME AGENT. 
PM YACKLAND ER Bastion” 


SCHILLER’S ALS 0} ONKEL. 
Introduction, Notes, and 
la. 64, 
Crown Svo. 4a. 6d. 


(V.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


ILDER. trem bis” Reise in die Eq 
neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, ae. 
Ger Mater.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books.. 
notes and scientific glowary are written with great care and lucidity.~ 


We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters 


Fourth Edition, 1tmo. cloth éd. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 


Second Edition, #vo. cloth, 54, 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


Fourth Edition, 12m. 
MAN CHOO! 
APEL/S GBEMAN GRAMMAR, 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Price 1s. (Large 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. — 


18mo. 48. 


DR. OC. A. BUCHHEIM, A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


PORT To whieh ore added 
a Vecabulary. By FRAEDERSDUREF. 
1gmo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 


of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
Vocabulary. 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 64. 


Dr, notes give all the historical and geographical | 7 and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Studen’ to the 
from English into With Notes by G. A. NEVEU.—KE 
to the same, 34. 6d, 


A Collection of Modern German Plays. 18mo. cloth, 58. 
Part 1—Contenie: 1. BU 2 DICHTER UND A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
eh Vocabulary. ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Part II. —Contents: 1. 3. EIN THEURER New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. 
‘With ana BIAGGI'S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 42, 6d. tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Centary to 
Se at ime). by a Selection of Easy Sentences, 


Twelfth Edition, 19mo. cloth, 34. 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


oad Imoreved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s Callens KEY to the Exercises, sewed in 


crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time). 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory oteg, 
the Questions for Ex- 
Price 8s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 

The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
Eleventh Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latis 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 

Crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated inte 
with Notes and Preliminary Dissertation. 
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; ith Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA A, MERIVA aa 
"The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. “aa : 
They prove, too, that the authoress possesses not only an accurate a : 
walntance wi Italian lan tical powers of no 
mon order."— 
\ 
L. | 
Fangs 


